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PLANNING AND THE WAR 
MENACE 


TS fear of war is poised like a black cloud over the roofs of our cities, 
and whether we wish it or not this will have an effect on our ideas of 
planning. Let us, however, keep some sense of proportion in this matter. 
On persons of different temperaments the threat of danger can produce 
two forms of recklessness ; panic on the one hand, bravado on the other. 
Some say that we should altogether abandon towns and disperse ourselves 
in huts and dug-outs as evenly over the country as we can. Signor 
Mussolini, in his latest ex cathedra utterance, seems to favour this apotheosis 
of decentralisation, if not as state policy, at least as a guide for personal 
initiative. Scuttling the ship of civilisation is a drastic way to save it. 
But the other form of recklessness is even less realistic. Its devotees 
ask us to continue the present insanity of building our great cities upward 
and outward as if the war risk were negligible or so fatal as to be unaffected 
by anything we may do. The London Transport Board, in its evidence 
to the Royal Commission on the Geographical Distribution of the Industrial 
Population, prepares a magnificent gesture of burying its head in the 
London clay by saying: “ It would be a strange decision which contem- 
plated conditioning the growth and development of London by the accident 
of war.” In a time when that same “ strange decision ” is conditioning 
the growth and development of British industry as a whole by diverting 
thousands of millions of pounds from other types of activity to rearmament 
there is a grand humour in the Board’s school-masterly phrase. 

No one will be safe in a future war; and it is not cynicism to see in 
that fact the best hope that a war may be avoided. But whether it is to 
come or not does not depend, as things are, on the will of the masses of 
ordinary people in this or other countries ; nor does it seem wise to assume 
that the shadow of the possible catastrophe will be lifted for many years 
to come. If the worst happens, the risks cannot be escaped, but they 
can, by the intervening policy, be minimised or increased. To ignore war 
dangers in our town-development policy would now be as irresponsible, 
indeed as impracticable, as to forego all air-raid precautions, even if such 
measures contradicted the things desirable in an age of permanent and 
guaranteed peace. In fact, as it happens, there is on the main issue no 
such contradiction. The policy now dictated by military necessities has 
long been urgently required on many other grounds. 

Curiously enough, the military problem presented by the size and struc- 
ture of towns is closely analogous to the social and economic problem. 
We could almost paraphrase Ebenezer Howard’s “ Tomorrow” in 
terms of the topic that obsesses us to-day. If our people were housed in 
excessively small towns, villages or hamlets, they could not develop the 
productive power of modern civilisation either for a high standard of 
life or for offensive military force. On the other hand, exces- 
sively large and dense town-concentrations, of which London is the 
extreme type, while they give us a high degree of productive power and 
therefore of economic wealth and offensive force, not only develop terrible 
social disadvantages but are particularly vulnerable to air attack. Large 
objects are easier to hit, and bomb for bomb more damage can be done to 
an area of dense building than to an area of more open building. This 
remains true whatever the relative strength of the attack and the defence. 
It is illustrated by the experience of the last war. Only one-ninth of the 





OPINION 





The present distribution of 
population raises problems of 
national scope, which may be 
beyond the power of purely 
economic forces to solve. 

—** Liverpool Post.”’ 


The conclusions reached by 
the Federation (of British 
Industries) are necessarily some- 
what nebulous. 

—‘ Financial News.” 


In a world gone mad, I 
suppose one must do crazy things 
to avotd being lynched by the 
other inmates. 

—Clough Williams-Ellis. 


Public opinion is beginning 
to revolt against the sheer in- 
humanity of massing people into 
large cities. 


—The Earl of Lytton. 


Since the war the building of 
houses in Scotland has not only 
been grossly inadequate but has 
been carried out in the main 
without either plan or vision. 

—Robert Boothby, M.P. 


Town Planning, regarded 
once as a reformer’s hobby- 
horse, has become the tindts- 
pensable condition of comfort, 
health and enjoyment for the 
crowded millions. 

—“ Daily Herald.” 


There’s no best room in the 
modern flat, no shed .. . no 
horsehair sofa. Instead, there’s 
a divan in the lounge. But 
you can’t do any courtin’ on tt, 
for the old folks won’t go to bed. 
They can’t. That's where they 
sleep. 

Dance floor and cinema are 
poor substitutes. Back seat of a 
car 1s no good, etther ; someone 
may look in the window. You 
can never get away from People. 

Old folks are unhappy, too. 
Nowadays they never know 
where you are, what you're 
doing. Real happiness becomes 
impossible except for 
butterflies. 

—John Bridges. 
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bombs dropped in this country fell on London, but 
they accounted for one-third of the killed and 
injuredand two-thirds of the damage done to buildings. 

In the last war, air-bombardment did not reach 
the point of creating panic or of destroying the 
technical ganglia or lires of communication in any 
of our cities. But the mechanical and physical 
organisation of London is now as complex, and its 
main service ducts, sewers, roads and railways are 
congested normally to a point so near the danger 
limit that, in time of war, disaster could only be 
avoided by a wholesale evacuation in advance. 
We have had recent experiences of the chaos that 
can be caused by a minor breakdown on one tube 
railway. Even now, in peace-time, London’s 
engineers clamour for the duplication or safeguarding 
of London’s services in many directions, and they 
cannot get all that they want, because to provide 
a high safety margin is 
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of every town dweller—these are now needed also 
as a refuge for the new terror that hangs over our 
heads. What more is to be said ? 

Unhappily we cannot reach a replanned Britain 
at one step, even under the threat of war. But we 
can move energetically in the right direction, instead 
of rolling helplessly in the wrong direction. The 
flight of industry from the rest of Britain to the 
London area is at present accelerating. Between 
1930 and 1935, according to the Census of Produc- 
tion, the number of employed factory workers in 
Greater London increased by 144,500, while in the 
rest of the United Kingdom the number declined 
by 1,600. It ought not to need a menace from the 
skies to convince us of the madness of a form of 
development that pours new industries and popula- 
tion into an area already congested and strangled 
by an excess of population. 


DICTATION 





financially impracticable. 
Perpetual pressure is kept 
up for more grants from 
the Government for such 
purposes, and it is now 
more than likely that the 
cost of some of these 
expensive additions will 
be extracted from _ the 
national pocket under 
cover of A.R.P. grants. 
The Metropolitan Water 
Board has already ex- 
ploited this natural and 





LOOK—THE SUN 

Mavourneen, we'll go far away 
From the net of the crooked town, 
Where they grudge us the light of the day . . . 
And what will we hear on the way ? 
The stir of wings up and down, says she, 
In nests where little birds stay ! 

Mavourneen, we'll go far away 

From the net of the crooked town, 

Where they grudge us the light of the day. 


UNNECESSARY 


There is no necessity to 
dictate to industry and 
business where it shall 
go. But it is essential to 
extend the principle of 
zoning, already in opera- 
tion under the Town and 
Country Planning Act, so 
that new industries and 
businesses, unless they can 
prove a genuine necessity, 
shall be barred in the over- 


Padraic Colum. 








bright idea. Unless defi- 

nite steps towards decentralisation accompany such 
measures, their net effect will be, not appreciably 
to increase the safety of the public, but to enable 
London, at the national expense, to continue to 
expand towards the sky and the horizon, and still 
further to denude the rest of the kingdom of its 
population. 


INDEFENSIBLE 


The truth is that the greater cities are indefensible 
on any reasonable balance of economic and social 
considerations. That they are also indefensible 
inamilitary sense reinforces an already unanswerable 
case for a national policy to limit the size and 
density of towns. 

To resort to the other extreme, and to scatter 
factories and houses all over the countryside, would 
reduce productive power and tke social organisation 
that generates advances in productive power so 
greatly as to cancel the advantage from the point 
of view of immunity from attack. The garden-city 
movement has argued that all the essential services 
for industry, and the social background necessary 
for an advanced modern civilisation, can be provided 
in relatively small towns of 30,000 to 75,000 people, 
well-planned and openly developed. The space 
that is needed for health and amenity, the access 
to the country that Howard claimed as the birthright 


grown towns, or in the 
country belts of such towns. By this means the pres- 
sure on town centres will be relieved, and it will be 
possible, in slum clearance and redevelopment 
schemes, to reduce housing density and to provide the 
open spaces that London and other cities so badly 
need for recreation as well as military safety. 

The housing subsidies now being poured out 
with insensate prodigality, in order to make our 
towns more dangerous and less fit for normal 
family life, by the building of dense groups of 
block tenements, should be used to encourage 
decentralisation, now demonstrably a_ cheaper, 
besides wiser policy. 

Under the new Housing (Financial Provisions) 
Bill the Ministry of Health propose to spend in 
subsidies on 60,000 dwellings on expensive sites 
no less than £900,000 a year for 40 years, to which 
the local authorities will have to add £450,000 a 
year. Capitalised at 22 years’ purchase; these 
subsidies amount to a total of £29,700,000, or 
£495 per dwelling. The same number of dwellings 
would make four new towns of 55,000 persons each. 
Garden cities get no subsidies; their housing is 
self-supporting. If this {£29,700,000 were diverted 
to a systematic fostering of garden-cities, including 
paying the removal expenses of factories and their 
workpeople, providing first-class town amenities in 
the new centres, and driving wedges and tracts of 
open space into our old towns, we should be making 
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headway, instead of sliding steadily towards perdition 
from the social, economic and military points of 
view alike. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


We referred in our last issue to the evidence 
given on behalf of the Ministry of Health and 
the Board of Trade before the Royal Commission 
on the Geographical Distribution of the Industrial 
Population. The evidence given at recent sessions 
has again been of great value from a “ factual ” point 
of view, though no very decided policy has yet 
emerged from any of the witnesses. Perhaps the 
most important evidence yet presented was that of 
the Ministry of Labour, who gave a very thorough 
analysis of the changes in the distribution of industry 
and of employed workers, trade by trade, region by 
region, and to a large extent town by town. This 
reveals more clearly than any other study yet published 
the immense scale of the “ drift” of industry to the 
London and Midland Regions. The broad picture 
is that factory industry is increasing very rapidly 
in the London region, and only less rapidly in 
Birmingham and its neighbourhood. In the rest 
of the United Kingdom as a whole factory industry 
is declining, not only relatively, but absolutely. 
The Ministry of Labour was objective and scientific, 
and did not in set terms make the strong general- 
isations that we feel entitled to make on the terrifying 
facts ; but its representative, Mr. Humbert Wolfe, 
who showed the vision of a statesman as well as the 
accuracy of an administrator, hardly disguised 
that his Department does not tremble in awe, like 
the Board of Trade, before the decisions of indus- 
trialists that are producing the fantastic growth of 
the great agglomerations. 


THE TRANSPORT BOARD AND THE F.B.I. 


Mr. Frank Pick, on the other hand, and with him 
the London Transport Board, professed to be 
horrified at any suggestion to restrict the right of 
industry to go where it will whatever the social 
consequences, and strong support for the same point 
of view naturally came from the Federation of British 
Industries. Mr. Pick developed the interesting thesis 
that the economy of a city demands continuous 
growth ; the moment it ceases to expand it must decay. 
Though the population of Great Britain may come to a 
standstill, London must grow to 12,000,000 in order 
to support the capital works programme which the 
Transport Board has planned. What happens 
to the other towns on whose decline London is to 
feed, or what is to happen to London when the 
12,000,000 ideal is reached, he did not say. His 
defence of an antique economic theory of freedom 
from “ bureaucratic ” interference naturally provoked 
the members of the Commission to draw his attention 
to the fact that he was there as the spokesman of a 
vast socialised monopoly. He professed himself, 
however, a strong believer in town-planning ; 
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so that in the end his objection to restrictions on 
industrial location in Greater London resolved itself 
into an opposition to wide regional zoning rather 
than to the theory of zoning in itself. His evidence 
as a whole showed that the Transport Board does a 
great deal of thinking on the theories of town develop- 
ment, but its thoughts proceed too much in isolation 
and are inevitably biased in favour of any kind of 
development, whether planned or not, that will 
produce the maximum amount of remunerative 
passenger traffic without a revoit of the public. 
That is rather a thin formula for planning ; yet the 
Directors of the Transport Board could adopt no 
other outlook consistently with their responsibilities 
to their stockholders. Space does not permit of 
discussion of many other extremely interesting and 
highly controversial points in Mr. Pick’s evidence. 


THE L.C.Cc. EVIDENCE 


The L.C.C. Evidence, presented by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, M.P., contained a mass of valuable facts and 
figures, but disclosed no clear line of thought and 
no definite policy. The general body of this evidence, 
it seems to us, tends to minimise the evils of the 
excessive size and density of London, and the 
condemnation of the evils of long daily journeys 
is not balanced by even a mention of the evils of 
overcrowding or of the policy forced on the Council 
of building block dwellings. The only reference to 
open spaces is a casual remark that London is 
*plentifully provided” with them—which is an 
inexplicable phrase. On the other hand, the Council 
states clearly that the size of London is in excess 
of what is desirable, and Mr. Morrison repeated his 
belief in satellite towns as the only satisfactory 
solution. No opposition was offered to the proposal 
that the settlement of new industries in London 
should be restricted, though safeguards were asked for 
in certain details, and fear was expressed as to the 
effect on property values. On the whole the evidence 
is helpful, though we should have been glad to see 
the Council giving a lead instead of waiting for it to 
come from the Government. 


GARDEN CITIES ASSOCIATION’S 
EVIDENCE 


The evidence to be given by the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, which contains a full 
analysis of the present drift of town development and 
its industrial and social disadvantages and dangers, 
as well as a definite policy of National Planning, 
limitation of the size of towns, preservation of 
country belts, the building of new towns and the 
development as garden cities of existing small towns, 
has been submitted to the Commission, but has not 
yet been discussed at a sitting. Other evidence 
which will support the general point of view taken by 
the Association will be submitted by the Town 
Planning Institute, by the two Garden Cities of 
Letchworth and Welwyn, and by P.E.P. (Political 
and Economic Planning). 







































































































































































































































































Planning for Scotland. 
Whyte. 


A Policy for Scotland. Interim Report of the Indus- 
trial Policy Committee. Scottish Liberal Federa- 
tion. 64d. 


Plan for Scotland. By Thomas Burns. 
Scots Self-Government Committee. 6d. 


IR WILLIAM E. WHYTE, President of the 
Scottish Branch of the Garden Cities Com- 
mittee, has rendered one of his perennial services to 
Scotland and to the planning movement by the 
writing of this pamphlet. It is possibly the sequel 
to the tremendous interest aroused and the ready 
support forthcoming from graduates of all parties 
and of none when it was proposed that he should 
enter the lists as a non-party planning candidate in 
the recent Scottish Universities by-election. The 
support, indeed, was so strong that we venture to 
‘ predict that if Sir William goes forward on another 
occasion he will be returned at the top of the poll. 
He states in clear terms the case for national, 
regional and local planning. He condemns the 
alarming growth of the large cities and urges the 
desirability of the creation of garden cities or satel- 
lite towns. 


By Sir William Edward 


London 


Excellent Examples 


“We have,” says Sir William, ‘‘ those excellent 
examples of model townships in the Garden Cities 
of Letchworth and Welwyn—townships which were 
planned before any development took place, thus 
ensuring an orderly arrangement of the different 
classes of buildings, wide and convenient roads for 
transport, adequacy of open spaces and recreation 
grounds, a suitable disposition of communal and 
cultural services and the preservation of natural 
features, all of which have resulted in convenience, 
economy of administration, amenity and good health. 

“The Manchester Corporation, again, have estab- 
lished a satellite town about five miles outwith 
the city, which has been planned at the outset for 
its ultimate development of accommodation, a 
population of 100,000 people and the establishment 
of factories and works, many of which, it is expected, 
will move out from the city itself to the new town, 
thus affording occupation to the residents and at the 
same time relieving congested areas of the city 
which can be opened up and replanned. 

“The creation of a new township effects those 
dual purposes: (1) It permits of a model plan of 
development, being prepared at the very outset ; 
(2) It relieves the congestion of the city and enables 
areas to be opened up for traffic purposes, for open 
spaces, and for securing a measure of amenities in 
the existing city which would never otherwise be 
obtained.” 





SCOTLAND BECOMES 
PLANNING CONSCIOUS 
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Sir William comments on the growing urbanisation 
of Scotland and points out that whereas in 1861 the 
urban population was 57.7 per cent. of the total: 
at the 1931 census the urban population was 80.1 
per cent. of the whole. 


“What I suggest, therefore,’’ concludes Sir 
William, “is the establishment of a National 
Planning Board—a sort of National Parliament— 
to advise on measures for the economic, sgcial and 
healthy development of Scotland to the best 
possible advantage.” 

There is only one cautionary observation to make : 
Sir William comments truly on the need for surveys 
before positive planning can be fully achieved. It is 
necessary, however, to bear in mind the possibility 
of being fobbed off with long-drawn out enquiries 
as an excuse for not going ahead with the job. 
Surveys are necessary and desirable, but that should 
not deter us from going ahead with certain major 
jobs, the checking of the growth of great towns 
and their decentralisation into smaller self-contained 
units. The case for that is fully proved and 
no further survey is needed on that score, save, 
perhaps, to select the sites for the new towns. 


Liberals’ View 


The Scottish Liberal Federation put forward 
strong arguments for the state guidance of industrial 
location in their pamphlet. They point out many 
examples of ways in which the Government is at 
present influencing the location of industry—the 
granting of public money towards the building 
of the Cunarders, the killing by official discourage- 
ment of the Red Star project to set up a rival 
steamship service across the Atlantic: the re- 
armament programme and its effects on the fortunes 
of particular areas. 


“Measures of State interference have been 
frequent during the past five years, but they have 
generally been clumsy and _ ill-considered, and 
adopted without regard to the effect upon the 
balance of industry. 


‘Since, therefore, the comparative prosperity of 
some areas and the industria] decline of others is 
largely the result of State action, the State cannot, 
in our view, avoid responsibility for the existing 
location of industry.” 


The policy committee recommends as an im- 
mediate step the restriction of any further expansion 
of London. ‘‘ We are therefore of opinion that a 
policy of this kind should receive the support of 
Scottish Members of Parliament.” 


In the third pamphlet the Leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. Attlee, pleads in a preface for a wide 
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circulation of it, not only among the Scots but 
among English and Welsh. It deserves to be widely 
and attentively read. 


Mr. Attlee’s Support 


On another page Mr. Attlee is quoted as saying— 
‘ There is one great danger that must be avoided— 
over centralisation. Great Britain is suffering at the 
present time from too great concentration of 
population and of economic and financial power in 
London. A Socialist Government will plan for the 
whole country, but within the general plan there 
must be local application.” 

In setting forth practical proposals, Mr. Burns says 
that “‘if there is to be any hope of full employment 
and a high standard of living for all our population, 
there must be a planned large-scale change-over to 
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the hitherto neglected agricultural, fishing, and 
consumption hoods industries and away from the 
overdeveloped, dangerously artificial heavy indus- 
tries, which have so conspicuously failed to provide 
full employment.”’ 

Elsewhere he says, ‘‘ Under the Plan for Scotland 
it will almost be far more economical and satis- 
factory to build these 350,000 to 500,000 new houses 
by direct State expenditure .. . Further tasks of 
this Department would include—the building of 
satellite towns of definite plan and size for Glasgow, 
Dundee, etc., under a Town Planning Department.”’ 

It would seem from these three extremely in- 
teresting pamphlets that the measure of unanimity 
for decentralisation and the creation of satellite 
towns in Scotland, among members of all parties 
and of none, is almost complete. Now—to get on 
with the job! 





MARS EXHIBITION 


ECENTLY the Modern Architectural Research 
Group held a most striking and interesting 
Exhibition. The Group, which has been in existence 
for some five years, has about 60 members, archi- 
tects, engineers and writers, and those of its number 
who collaborated in the design and preparation of 
this exhibition have performed a notable public 
service. They base their scheme on the formula of 
Sir Henry Wotton, who, in 1624, paraphrasing 
Vitruvius, wrote ‘‘ Well building hath three condi- 
tions, commoditie, firmeness and delight,’”’ and they 
interpret these conditions as building needs, struc- 
tural technique and architectural achievement. 
The range of the photographs exhibited was nicely 
calculated to show every type of work at home and 
abroad, and was by no means confined to members 
of the group. But, knowing what children we all 
are, they have also given us a large number of models, 
and, in addition, one or two full-sized rooms. The 
living room, at once beautiful, convenient and ease- 
giving, had nothing of that kind of stark look which 
one sometimes gets from severe interior designing, 
and if the built-in television set was in itself some- 
what frightening, the homely appearance of the 
bottles in the eminently practical wine-bin gave 
hopes of older delights. 


A Disappointing Section 


The one disappointment in the exhibition was the 
Town Planning section, not because of its inadequate 
size (there were also a number of models of planning 
projects and, anyway, it was an architectural and 
not a planning exhibition), but because one was led 
to expect so much more. At the very entrance one 
was confronted with a horrible example in the shape 
of an enormous photograph of present-day Oxford 
Street, with its ragged buildings and completely 
congested roadway. The Town Planning section 
itself started off with quotations from the Report 


of the London Passenger Transport Board, bearing 
on the monstrous growth of London, quotations from 
Dr. D. H. Smith, diagrams, maps showing London 
to-day, and what London would be like in 1965 if we 
didn’t stop it. The whole analysis was excellent, 
bringing out all these points which we, in this 
journal, have been emphasising for years. ‘‘ Splen- 
did,” one said to oneself, ‘‘ they have really grasped 
the problem. Now for the solution.’’ Well, perhaps 
one was dull, or didn’t understand the diagrams or 
something, but the solution seemed to be ribbon- 
development along arterial roads running out into 
the country for miles and miles—the Ciudad Lineal, 
in fact. And even here, out in the country, we were 
to have a high proportion of flats, presumably as a 
consolation for the unfortunates who were unable 
to secure accommodation in the ‘‘ Towers” to be 
erected in the centre. Of course, it is much more 
fun to design a large block of flats than to concen- 
trate on the humble cottage, but, after all, the first 
essential of well-building is ‘‘ Commoditie’”’. Taking 
it as a whole, however, the exhibition was educa- 
tional, beautiful in itself, and definitely inspiring, 
apart from what one can only consider the wrong- 
headedness of the Planning Section. 
L.T.M.G. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT.—The Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association desire to engage 
someone experienced in social statistics and pre- 
ferably with knowledge of town planning subjects. 
Those interested are asked to write, stating age, 
qualifications, experience, and salary required, to 
the Hon. SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION, 13, 
Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE CITY: No. |I—Traffic 


In cities of over 500,000 population each citizen makes over 400 journeys each year by bus, tram or tube. In London 

each family makes 2,340 journeys at a cost of £41,000,000 or £16 3s. per family per year. A London worker housed at 

Becontree, for example, pays 6s. from his weekly wage in fares. These journeys waste one or two hours each day of 

his leisure time. They increase his liability to sickness by over fifty per cent. They result in the appalling street 
congestion illustrated above... 
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... while in Garden Cities or satellite towns workers cycle or walk to and from their work. They have no fares to pay 
and they are much less liable to sickness than workers living at a distance from their factories. (A Letchworth 
photograph.) 
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ARE WE ALL AGREED . 


Opinions From Press and Platform 


Bad for London 

—_ provides an easy market and a big 
supply of general labour. It also provides an 
attractive place for employers and managers to live 
in. The results are bad for London. They include 
problems of housing, transport and recreation which 
threaten to become insoluble. They are bad for the 
country town, which is losing its industries and also 
losing the local captains of industry who led their 
towns to fame and culture as well as to fortune. 
The young and energetic members of these com- 
munities are flying to London too. The idea is 
growing that not only all business ought to be in 

London, but everything else. 
The Star.” 


HE creation of independent new towns is one 
of the most important and desirable of reforms. 
“ The New Statesman and Nation.” 
Ipse Dixit 

VERY year it costs the average Londoner 
£4 6s.2d. for transport, and the average 
London family £15. Working-class families, which 
represent 80 per cent. of the population, spend on 

travel {8 of every £100 they earn. 
FRANK PIcK. 

How it All Happened 

HE problem of London traffic and the un- 
economic use of time and money on the part of 
millions of people is due to their places of work and 

residence being widely separated. 
“ Electrical Industries.” 
HE Home Counties will soon be all home and 

no county. 

Ivor Brown at the Association Dinner. 


Test of Civilization 
UR civilization may well stand or fall in the 
next few generations by its ability to retain 
the cultural and commercial advantages of town-life 
without surrendering the health and freedom of 
open spaces, gardens, fresh air and the countryside. 
““ The Economist.”’ 


What is Awanting ; 
HE rural areas have been denuded of their 
virile population to the prejudice and danger of 
agricultural production. There has been no con- 
certed National Plan, founded upon reliable data, 
as regards the country’s resources, its possibilities 
and its needs, and which would, as a consequence, 
have envisaged how best the development of the 
country as a whole might be directed. Lack of 
planning fairly describes what is awanting in our 
national system. What I suggest, therefore, is the 
establishment of a National Planning Board to 
advise on measures for the economic, social, and 
healthy development of Scotland to the best possible 
advantage. 
SiR WILLIAM E. WHYTE. 


? 


Old Fogies Responsible 

N settling the immediate housing problem in the 
tat possible way we may be doing something 
that a future generation will deplore. A future 
generation now accustomed to a bathroom and hot 
water and new houses will demand something 
different in environment. They will ask for tree-lined 
avenues and open spaces, and will probably ask 
themselves, ‘‘ What kind of old fogies or old women 
left the town in a muddle like this? " There is 
a need for wide vision. 

In housing estates we are providing houses and 
recreation, but the most essential thing of all, which 
is work, is absolutely unprovided for. 

BaILiE Mrs. JEAN MANN, Glasgow. 


REAT cities mean a choice between two appalling 
evils ; a concrete landscape and four flights of 
stairs for mother and baby, or an hour of agonising 

strap-hanging in a tube for father. 
F. J. OSBORN. 


Unwieldly Suburbs 

ICH agricultural land has been taken out of 

productive use and_ utilised indiscriminately 
for industrial and residential development. 

This is particularly the case in the outer suburban 
growth round London, which, as a consequence, is 
becoming an entirely unwieldy area in regard to 
town and country planning with traffic problems of 
more and more complexity and a prodigal spoliation 
of rural land which is pushing what remains of the 
countryside further and further away from the 
urban areas. 

In consequence areas for permanent agricultural 
use and for recreation and open space are almost 
unobtainable, except at prohibitive prices, within 
15 to 20 miles of central London. 

National Industrial Development 
Council of Wales and Monmouthshire. 


Two Solutions 
HERE are two solutions to the housing problem. 
One is decentralisation and the other is flats 
to replace slums. I feel that decentralisation is 
better. Everyone is entitled to a country cottage 
and garden. StR REGINALD ROWE. 


LATS are an abomination, good enough for 

pigeons but not adapted to the human race. 
F. MacQuisten, M.P. 

Disgraceful Failure 

OW will our great-grandchildren think of us? 
There is every chance that they will think of 
us chiefly as the people who allowed the beauty of 
rural England to be murdered by thoughtless build- 
ing. The indictment will be true. Historians will 
contrast the paper power of the town and country 
planning measures which we (belatedly) passed 
through Parliament with our disgraceful failure 
to put those provisions to effective use. “ Truth.’’ 
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But Time Marches on 
THINK the large cities should control a_ large 
rural belt. It might be done yet. 
SIR ERNEST SIMON. 


Before—and After 


RITICS of Wythenshawe would get an _ eye- 
opener if they took the trouble to visit the 
place on a fine afternoon. Youngsters, who fewer 
than five years ago were playing in the gutters of 
Hulme, are now running about fields and lanes, 

plump, happy and healthy. 
ALDERMAN G. Titt, Manchester. 


A Deep Wrong 


HE Special Areas and the rest of the nation 
suffer deep wrong by this method of taking the 
young and virile to crowded centres... The 

remedy is obvious . . . 
jack Lawson. M.P. 


Industrial Wreckage 


CATTERED about in the Special Areas we 
see this wreckage of an industrial system which 
has had its day and passed away. This brings to 
mind the problems brought about by the removal of 
industry. It seems that in future the whole problem 
of the location of industries will become exceedingly 
important, and one cannot leave it to the happy-go- 
lucky chance where the industrialist may choose to 

go. 
SIR GEORGE GILLETT. 


HE added expense of rent and transport has made 

it impossible for the tenants to buy the extra 
furniture required. 

“ The Daily Dispatch,” Manchester. 


The Swollen Town 

NSTEAD of lightening the burden of the swollen 
town—by segregation of big and small industrial 
concerns into special industrial areas ; by establish- 
ing central sales offices close to the scene of output ; 
by dispersing the working population in satellite 
towns and by establishing suitably fast-moving traffic 
between these and the nucleus town, the centre of 
administration and government—instead of this, 
traffic and population were ceaselessly increased by 

raising the height of buildings. 
Eric MENDELSOHN. 


HEY are making the tentacles of London stretch 

and stretch, and at the present rate of progress, 
suburbia will soon be the space between Greater 
London and the coast. 


“ The Daily Sketch.” 


Costly Lack of Plan 

OME day a really statistically-minded person 

will tell us how many miles of sewers, water 

mains, and the like have had to be laid because it was 

nobody’s responsibility to try to prevent sprawling 

and unsystematic development, either in the towns 
or villages. 

‘“ The Eastern Daily Press.” 
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Not So Splendid Isolation 


OUSEWIVES are “ prisoners,” free to wander 

as they please—yet chained to days of mono- 

tous routine, living lonely, isolated lives on housing 
estates. 

ELIZABETH DENBY. 


The Finest Example 


ELWYN garden city is the finest example 

of the type evolved in England as yet. The 

main idea is to keep the industrial and commercial 

activities of the town distinct from the residential 

quarter and provide plenty of open spaces arid 
facilities for recreation. 

Pror. W. G. HOLForD. 


Mankind in the Mass 


ITH more than 3,000 people living in layers, 

with all the possibilities of mutual annoyance 

that flat life provides, and with 88 lifts to be worked 
by the tenants, the resident manager and his staff 
will not find time hanging heavily. It is all very 
architectural and social and Continental, but the 
cottage with the cabbage-patch has its own charms. 
“ The Nottingham Guardian,” referring to 

Quarry Hill, Leeds. 





TOWN PLANNING 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 
1938 


HE General Committee of the Town and 

Country Planning Summer School, of which 
Dr. Thomas Adams is President, has decided to 
hold the School this year at Mardon Hall, Exeter, 
from September 2nd to the 9th, by kind invitation 
of the authorities of the University College of the 
South West. Overseas delegates and students 
will be specially welcome. 

The School fee will be one and a half guineas for 
the full week, and one guinea for the long week-end, 
which will include Membership of the School, 
attendance at all sessions, and a copy of the 
proceedings when published. 

The terms for board and lodging, in addition, 
will be £3 3s. for the full week (single room), or 
£2 12s. 6d. for two sharing. The-week end board 
terms will be about {1 1s. Mardon Hall is a fine 
modern Residential Hall of the University College, 
standing in large grounds with excellent recreational 
facilities. 

The programme of Lectures will be issued as 
soon as possible, and those wishing to receive 
copies, or to have their names placed on the School 
Register, should communicate at once with the 
Hon. General Secretary, 26, Church Green, Witney, 
Oxfordshire. Those who have previously attended 
one of the Summer Schools, need not apply, as their 
names are already on the Register. 
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THE BOMBING OF LONDON 


ss wy. 
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By AIR-COMMODORE L. E. O. CHARLTON 


“Death stands at attention, obedient, expectant, 
ready to serve, ready to shear away the peoples, en 
masse ; ready tf called on, to pulverise without hope 
of repair, what ts left of civilisation.” 

WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
SPECTATOR at Harrow Hill recounted 
that the entire city looked as if it were being 
razed, and that from his angle of vision there did not 
appear to be any portion unaffected. 

“The loss of life was naturally enormous, 
immense amounts of provisions were destroyed, and 
wealth of all descriptions went up in flames. There 
was no dealing with such burning. The fires were 
quickly beyond the control of the house-holders, 
who could not approach the glow-lamp heat which 
the elektron radiated, and nearly all the city’s fire- 
fighters were away at the docks. The stricken, 
homeless multitudes, too crushed for complaining, 
and too dazed for coherent thought, made in- 
stinctively for the open spaces, unrecognisable 
to each other in their masks and all one in their sense 
of doom at hand. From park, from railinged 
square, from circuses and recreation ground, in 
tens of thousands, they watched. voicelessly the 
destruction all around. This time it had been a real 
heart blow, for the entire populace was affected 
and now knew war. 

“With the cessation of the incendiary attack 
which occupied no more than half an hour in all, 
a new phase of assault developed. This consisted 
of an attempt, succeeding only too well, to wreck 
London’s system of water supply by bombers which 
came in low in threes and fives from an unexpected 
quarter. 

“The master-minds who had conceived the 
series of projects at leisure in their bureaux, who 
knows how long before the attack was launched, 
were certainly adept at mass psychology. The 
Hendon affair was a military measure entirely, 
undertaken with the object of crippling the nation’s 
leadership and, to kill two birds with the same 
stone, of weakening the Air Force which formed the 
main danger to be encountered. But the dockland 
attack, and the cruelly over-whelming result of the 
power house destruction, were directly aimed at the 
general population, the one to starve them out, 
and the other to terrify. 

“And now, this attempt against the most vital 


of all municipal services, the water supply, water 
for cooking, for drinking, for washing and for 
cleansing of the streets, to name only a few of the 
needs supplied, was another mass-directed effect 
to break the country’s will to war. 

“The attempt was by no means confined to 
London . . . but the loud explosions which reached 
the ears of the cowed populace, muffled by distance 
or nearer at hand, heard amid the roar of flame 
and the crash of debris, were caused by the bombing 
of the main pumping-stations and the reservoir 
supply ... 


“There are sixteen main-road exits out of 
London, running fairly evenly-spaced in all direc- 
tions, like spokes from the hub of a wheel. The 
intention was to remove, at the rate of a million 
and a half each day, the whole of evacuable part 
of the population to the comparitive safety of the 
open country outside. The idea was a general 
movement radiating outwards, a migration in fact, 
which should result in a general distribution of the 
hordes of people, in towns rather than in cities, as 
far afield as accommodation could be found. 

““ There was no compulsion. It was not necessary. 
The people were only too glad to go with only what 
they stood up in. In fact, a main difficulty was to 
prevent a surplus demand and enable the ‘ em- 
bussing’ to take place without dangerous over- 
crowding of the vehicles. 

“The omnibuses of the L.P.T.B. were impressed 
for the service, and provincial bus companies, 
such for instance as the Southdown, were given 
orders for the assembly of coaches at pre-arranged 
places to relay those being evacuated. 

“The measure, thus hastily contrived for the 
relief from suffering and congestion of London’s 
masses, did not, as will be later seen, continue into 
Tuesday, the second day. Nor did it proceed on the 
Monday at the rate intended. It was too vast an 
arrangement for a hasty improvization, and although 
the officials worked manfuliy, it was computed 
that only about 300,000 in all, of the people got 
away.” 

(From “ The Next War,” by L. E. O. Charlton, 
being Part II of Air Commodore Charlton’s “ War 
Over England.” Longman’s. 9d. Reproduced by 
kind permission of the author.) 
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TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 


IN| THE 


SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 


O a man living in the Highlands of Scotland, 

town and country planning may not seem a 
matter of immediate personal importance. If 
people like to live in our vast towns and cities as they 
exist to-day, well good luck to them, and if they have 
to live there, then presumably they are the best 
critics of what they unwillingly endure. From an 
academic point of view, it would merely seem that 
without planning you must have chaos, and chaos 
is a waste of time and temper and health to a man 
who has work to do. Knowing what happens to 
my mind by the time I have spent ten minutes 
hunting for a letter through the litter on my desk, I 
am inclined to agree that the lay out of our towns 
and cities should hardly be comparable to a personal 
indulgence from which one invariably suffers. From 
a point of view not quite so academic, I am satisfied 
that Scotland suffers more than is realised, and in 
more ways than the economic, from the latterday 
stupendous growth of London. It is not only 
sucking industry from us, but brains and initiative 
and a once virile literature. And, as if an enormous 
population were not enough, it is also the centre of 
government and the seat of creative finance, thereby 
making doubly sure that any reasonable basis of 
proportion in our national planning is apparently 
beyond hope. It isa simple fact that the further you 
go from that governmental and financial centre, the 
worse economic and social conditions become. But 
in the next sentence I should be deep in controversial 
politics, and so forget what I want to say on this 
business of town and country planning as it affects 
our northern towns. 


Incredible Ugliness 

Being no expert on this matter, I will simply 
relate what I saw in a northern town of barely 5,000 
of a population, with unlimited ground around it, 
no later than last week. This town is situated on a 
magnificent bay, and if it grew haphazardly at least 
its simple architecture was of a piece and its colour 
agreeable and unobtrusive. But in recent years— 
that is, since I last saw it—there have been five or 
six separate ‘‘ housing schemes,’”’ quite unrelated 
to one another, prominently dotted here and there 
like ugly yellow warts. From the spacious bay, one 
of them holds the eye in a relentless way. The 
incredible ugliness of the dirty yellow on rising 
ground would have been enough for condemnation in 
itself, but when the yellow was rendered still dirtier 
by the enveloping smoke from two nearby factory 
chimneys, and when one learned that the new 
houses had been erected beyond a decaying street, 
then condemnation became altogether too mild a 
word. The local postman has a name of his own 
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for these houses, but I dare not use it lest the 
proprietors of a certain popular pudding have me up 
for libel. 

When I went into the business I found that from 
the purely economic or financial standpoint, the 
town had suffered from this deplorable lack of 
planning in its various schemes, particularly in 
matters affecting sewage. But the point I want to 
make here is this, and I should like to make it 
clearly. Those responsible for the welfare and 
growth of the town do not want to make an ugly 
mess. They are anxious to do the best they can for 
their town. As a business man put it to me: “ If 
some real authority on town planning had come 
here, surveyed the place, and given a plan for the 
future extension of the town on the right lines, the 
Civic Fathers would only have been too delighted 
to adopt that plan.”’ 

Expert Assistance 

Now I have no knowledge of such town-planning 
Acts as there may be, but I do know what is taking 
place in reality, and I wonder if it could not be 
possible to have official cognizance taken of the 
position, so that every small town could be directly 
assisted to plan its future. Again let it be clear 
that this must not be a matter of theory, or regula- 
tion, or instruction by pamphlet, or assistance by 
statute. The men who run the town—in their off 
hours—should know that they can get the services 
of so-and-so, a first-class man or official in small- 
town extension, and that he will in due course be 
able to lay before them a plan to cover “ housing- 
schemes ”’ for a few generations. 

The moral of which is, I suppose, that if we need 
planning for small towns in the Highlands, how 
much more do you need planning for your cities and 
great industrial belts You are welcome to the 
argument—if only we could obviate that eyesore 
from that lovely bay. 





MISERABLE . . . BLOTS 


‘“Some of the existing towns in the older indus- 
trial areas are miserable, insanitary blots, that 
ought to be abandoned and wiped out; and the 
opportunity might be taken to build new towns 
more pleasantly planned in_ more healthy 
surroundings. 

“We hope that the opportunity will be taken of 
including in an imaginative policy of reconstruction 
provision for the rehabilitation or complete re- 
siting of the industrial towns in which future 
generations will be expected to live.” 

Harold Macmillan, M.P.,and ].R.H.Cartland, M.P. 
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IF 


| WERE GLASGOW’S 


HOUSING DICTATOR! 


By WILLIAM POWER 


ERMANY had her own reasons for according 

supreme power to Adolf Hitler. Some of them 
were good reasons; others were of a kind that 
accorded little with the German tradition of 
humanity and intelligence. But in any case they 
had primarily to do with international affairs. 
Germany wanted a ruler who, with the German 
people firmly behind him, would tell the makers of 
the Peace Treaties what they needed to be told, 
and back up his statements with fats accomplis. 

But, though Hitler has exercised absolute power 
in the whole national sphere—whether well or badly 
remains to be seen—it does not appear that there 
was any real need, or even a pretext, for a national 
Dictatorship in social matters. In no country, in 
fact, was there less need. In all matters that are 
not in the strict sense political, the Germans are 
self-disciplined and have a genius for effective 
co-operation. Their admirable social polity, both 
urban and rural, is of very old date ; and the secret 
of it is, perhaps, that the Germans retained, to a 
greater extent than any other people, the best 
features of that much maligned period, the Middle 
Ages. 

Social Responsibility 

Industrialism and the get-rich-quick spirit were 
late-comers in Germany, and they never quite 
destroyed the traditions of the old trade guilds and 
peasant communes. The sense of social responsi- 
bility survived, and it was never assumed that a man 
had the right to “ do what he liked with his own.”’ 
Despotism was tempered by justice. In Britain, 
the railways were permanently crippled by the 
exorbitant sums paid for land and in “‘legal 
expenses.” In Germany, the State Railways paid 
nothing for land, since it was held, correctly, that 
landowners benefited from the lines traversing 
their estates ; and there were virtually no “ legal 
expenses.’ In aristocratic Germany, the towns had 
the right to purchase large tracts of land, on 
moderate terms, for future deelopment; they 
could even own forests. In democratic Britain, 
towns had no such privileges ; they were at the mercy 
of speculators and “ regrators,’’ and could be held 
to ransom by neighbouring landowners. No wonder 
our towns compare so badly with those of Germany ! 

German towns, in contradistinction to the German 


State, were always fairly democratic in their govern- 
ment. But they retained the medieval tradition 
of, so to speak, an elected Dictator, the Biirger- 
meister. The powers conferred on him were 
necessary to the full exercise of the town’s privileges ; 
he could keep ahead of speculators in regard to 
land purchases, and in matters of planning he could 
impose the will of the community with full and 
absolute effect. He could nip in the bud any selfish 
attempts to impair the amenity even of a working- 
class quarter ; whereas in Britain it is only the 
wealthy and influential who are not compelled to 
breathe noxious fumes and look out at ugly posters 
and littered waste grounds. 

The German system in its entirety would involve 
the payment of an adequate salary to a Lord Mayor 
or a Lord Provost, and his election for a long period. 
That seems contrary to our idea of the municipality 
as the expression and training-ground of democracy. 
I doubt if the difficulty can be solved by the appoint- 
ment of a City Manager, who would inevitably 
become a ‘“‘ Mayor of the Palace,’’ holding the real 
power. But in certain matters the best committee 
is a committee of one, if that one is the right one 
and if his sphere is strictly defined. Unquestionably, 
one of these matters is housing. The reasons are 
fairly obvious. I have stated the chief of them, 
and I have also indicated why the powers of a 
municipal Housing Director should include planning, 
amenity, and land purchase. 


Artists and Experts 


The Housing Director would be a member of the 
Council with a bent for such matters and a certain 
amount of leisure ; he would be elected for a term 
of years and given a liberal allowance for expenses, 
and he would have an official assistant. In every 
housing or planning proposition involving more 
than £1,000 in expenditure or property, he would 
consult with small advisory committees of artists 
and experts ; if he could not accept their findings, 
the matter would come before the Council for 
decision within a month. It would be a general 
rule that every corporation building scheme, of 
any kind, involving an expenditure of more than 
£10,000, should be thrown open to competition by 
architects, and that the adjudicators should be the 
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advisory committee of artists and, in the case of 
housing, the housing director. ; 

Had some such plan as this been in operation in 
Glasgow, even in a rudimentary way, from about 
1783 onward, the city might have been saved many 
of its worst problems. All dirt and smoke-creating 
industries would have been grouped well out on the 
leeward fringe of the city, and the space between 
would have been laid out as a new industrial town, 
with wide streets, and open spaces for recreation. 
The old centre of the city would have been mostly 
preserved, and used mainly for social and cultural 
purposes ; a new business, shipping, and shipbuild- 
ing town, spaciously laid out, with a sufficiency 
of squares and “‘ circuses,’’ would have been erected 
immediately to the west, and the new residential 
quarters would have been well out to the. south- 
west and north-west, avoiding as far as possible the 
line of the river, where business was bound to 
develop. 


Fearsome Slums 


This idea was followed to some slight extent, 
but many objectionable industries were allowed to 
range themselves near the centre of the city, no 
organised attempt was made to house decently the 
huge numbers of workers who came into Glasgow, 
the historic old houses were deserted by the upper 
and middle class and became the most fearsome 
slums in Europe, the new business quarter was 
erected in solid block after block of stone buildings, 
with scarcely an open space, the same plan was 
followed in the “ respectable ’’ tenement quarters, 
and new slums were created (as ‘‘ Glasgow Past and 
Present ’’ attests, deliberately) in Bridgeton, St. 
Rollox, Tradeston, Anderston, Cowcaddens, and 
Garscube Road. Hence the problems that beset 
Glasgow to this day. 

How would Hercules deal with this Augean 
Stable ? 

In the first place, he would recognise that the bad 
conditions of nearly a century-and-a-half had created 
in his fellow-citizens what one might call a “‘ Bridge- 
ton complex ’”’ that he would have to break up. 
They had a fixed idea that, even though industry 
had become remarkably mobile, ordinary Glasgow 
folk who could not afford to travel to Milngavie or 
Helensburgh had to remain glued on to the Glasgow 
swarm, even at great inconvenience to themselves. 
The notion of their having a separate industrial 
and social centre, with farmland and woodlands all 
around, could not be entertained fora moment. 
They must adhere to the Trongate-Anderston axis, 
and have open country only on one side of them, if 
at all. 


A Satellite City 


A satellite city, of course, would defeat the calcula- 
tions of some of the people who hoped to make a 
modest fortune by the sale of land at ransom prices 
to the steadily swelling main city. A Housing 
Director with full powers would not consider the 
interests of speculators and “ regrators.’’ He would 
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look quietly about for a suitable site for his satellite 
city, make discreet inquiries about industrial 
possibilities, without naming any definite locality, 
and then, perhaps through the agency of a trusted 
‘third-party ’’ who was supposed to be interested 
in the rearing of pheasants or “ hunters”’ or prize 
bulls, he would get the land he wanted. Becoming 
bolder, he might, while he was at it, purchase also a 
whole contiguous range of hills, to be used for 
allotments and as a forestry park. 

And how would he create his satellite city ? 
That is so fascinating a question that it often 
engages my thoughts during long walks among the 
hills, or for an hour before I go to sleep. I certainly 
would not change places with Hitler, but I would 
jump at the chance of being a Housing Director. 
To create a new little city, moulded to one’s heart’s 
desire, would be far more wonderful than to write 
“Paradise Lost.’’ It would be ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained ”’ for its inhabitants, especially for the young 
people. How they would revel in having a bright, 
clean, lively little city all to themselves, with its 
own industries, societies, clubs, playing-fields, and 
so forth, glimpses of clean, sweet country all around, 
and Glasgow within easy access, if one grew sated 
with pleasantness and wanted to sniff the Gorbals 
or be jostled in a crowd. 


The Function of a City 


One has come across Glasgow people who weep 
because Glasgow in respect of population is no 
longer the Second City in the Empire, being excelled 
by Sydney, Calcutta, Bombay, and Montreal. 
What was the population of Plato’s Athens, Dante’s 
Florence, Shakespeare’s London, Scott’s Edinburgh, 
or, for that matter, the Glasgow of James Watt, 
Adam Smith, Thomas Reid, and the Foulises ? 
How does the Weimar of Goethe and Schiller 
compare with the Berlin of Goebbels ? 

The real function of a city has been lost sight of 
in these days of huge agglumerations of population, 
with their meaningless repetitions of features not 
worth repeating. Have not the mass insanities 
of our time been due to the withering of the soul 
in such places? The ordinary town merely lies 
down before the big city. A satellite of Glasgow 
would not do that. It would be imbued with the 
full civic pride of Glasgow, and it would express 
that spirit in a freer, more intimate, more inspiring 
atmosphere, in which desire lay nearer to achieve- 
ment, and the life of the individual was organically 
linked with that of the community. A Housing 
Director would be instrumental in the rejuvenation 
of Glasgow, and in the recovery of true ideal of a 
city. 


“Millions upon millions of pounds are being 
invested to cope with Lundon’s swelling population. 
However rapidly we spend in new capital extensions 
we cannot ward off the consequences to life and 
health.” 

Harold Macmillan, M.P.,and J]. R. H.Cartland,M.P. 
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LONDON ECLOGUE 


A population of twelve millions would ultimately be 
required for the support of the Board's undertaking. 
Mr. FRANK Pick, Vice-Chairman, L.P.T.B. 


The buses trundle, 
The trams slide, 
Packed on top, 
Crammed inside ; 
The lorries crunch, 
The taxis twist ; 
They pant and bunch 
And screech at the lights ; 
In black rivers 
The walkers pour ; 
Skies drop darkness, 
Walls roar ; 
Deep tunnels worm, 
Great towers rise, 
The folk squirm 
On a million straps ; 
In window boxes 
Adam delves 
Babies play 
On concrete shelves ; 
Hither, thither 
Multitudes rush ; 
The trees wither, 
The grass dies ; 
And Frank Pick, with a smile seraphic, 
Gloats on the growth of London Traffic. 
METROFUG. 
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EVILS OF OVERGROWN TOWNS 


F. J. OSBORN STATES CASE FOR 
CONTROL 


“6 SMALL child living on the fourth or tenth 

A storey of a flat building, ought, like Blake’s 
linnet in a cage, to put all Heaven in a rage. If it 
is not cruelty, it is the degradation of our most 
priceless asset—our diminishing income of new 
human beings.’’ That statement was made by Mr. 
F. J. Osborn, Hon. Secretary of the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association, when he addressed 
the members of the Royal Society of Medicine at 
the reception given by the President, Sir John 
Parsons, C.B.E., F.R.S. Mr. Osborn commented 
on the change which is taking place in the attitude 
of responsible opinion towards the problem of the 
size of towns. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “ this change cannot be 
credited to the wisdom of the experts so much as 
to their failure to discern and prescribe for the crisis 
which is now upon us. The crisis is leading to an 
interest in analysis, as a result of which it is at last 
becoming recognised that most of the evils of our 
great cities are due to their excessive size and 
excessive population. 

““TIn some contexts this seems obvious, but there 
are still people (even a few town-planners) who 
believe that it is not size that is the matter with 
great towns, but merely lack of planning. The 
close study given to the subject in the last few years 
has convinced the great body of town-planners 
that the grouping of enormously large numbers of 
people in one town has itself the character of a 
development ‘disease,’ that it makes planning 
infinitely more difficult, and that in any case 
there is no completely satisfactory way of planning 
a town as large in population as London, or even 
as large as Birmingham or Manchester. Naturally 
planners think that, given the opportunity, they 
could much ameliorate the conditions in such towns. 
But not many of them would now say that they 
could make them good places to live and work in 
without some thinning-out and decentralization.” 

“Analysis of the structure of towns,’”’ Mr. Osborn 
declared, ‘‘ shows that as the town becomes larger 
its centre must become more densely built. So far 
as that centre is used for industrial and business 
purposes, the spread of the town imposes longer 
daily journeys on the inhabitants, which is burden- 
some in Birmingham and Manchester, and now 
insufferable in London. When the suburbs become 
too distant for the poorer central workers, the 
slum problem becomes critical and tenements begin 
to arise as a sanitary way of overcrowding people 
on the site. The people living near the centre are 
cut off from adequate play-space and from the 
country ; a physically and mentally healthy life, 
even for adults and still more for children, is 
impossible.”’ 

“So long as the great cities grow there can be no 
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escape from the dilemma—longer daily journeys 
or more tenements. Policy therefore accepts first 
the one then the other. They are even idealised. 
The ‘ fans’ of transport are enthusiastic about the 
increasing number of journeys that people take. 
Young architects get excited about ‘ tower ’ flats, 
solely because of their aesthetic appeal, and delude 
themselves into the belief that a multi-cellular life 
is a communal one—forgetting that the human 
family wants neither to be completely cellular nor 
completely communal. 

“No single, simple formula,’’ Mr. Osborn con- 
cluded, “will bring about’ the necessary 
decentralization. The State should set a limit to 
town extension and insist on the preservation of 
belts of open country round London and all the 
large cities. It should insist vigorously on a low 
maximum density in all future residential building, 
even in town centres, because that is one of the 
fundamental necessities. In order to achieve these 
things, it is necessary to build new towns on a modern 
scientific model—of limited size, surrounded by 
open country, but with all the life and vitality that 
people seek in towns. Some limited amount of 
control in the location of industry will be necessary 
for this ; but it can be done without obstruction to 
progress and will improve efficiency.” 


FOR YOUR GRAMOPHONE 


Those who have seen Walt Disney’s delightful film 
‘Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,’ will want to 
obtain the records made by H.M.V. from the actual sound 
track of the film. The Betty Boop tones of the singing of 
‘‘T am Wishing ”’ and ‘‘ Some Day My Prince will Come ”’ 
are too saccharine for words, but anyone would thoroughly 
enjoy ‘‘ Dig-a-Dig-Dig ’’ and ‘‘ Whistle While You Work,” 
and in the Dwarf’s Yodel song you can actually hear Bashful 
struggling to overcome his shyness, whilst Sneezy struggles 
with hay-fever. (H.M.V. BD. 514-516.) 

A first recording of Bizet’s Symphony No. 1 in C Major 
is interesting. Bizet’s name is associated with Carmen and 
the Suite Arlesienne. As a composer of symphonies he is 
practically unknown, and yet this now recorded, written in 
1855, when he was only seventeen and a student at the 
Conservatoire, is, despite its youthful outlook, charming 
and, at times, vigorous. Played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Walter Goehr, the records are a cause for 
gratitude in that they rescue a notable work from the 
oblivion of very infrequent public performance. (H.M.V. 
C.2686-89.) 

Brahms Academic Festival Overture, written in 1879, 
for the Festival at Breslau University, is more than an 
occasional piece. Brahms here reveals his genius in an 
unusual way by taking some student songs and fashioning 
out of them a superb concert overture. It concludes 
triumphantly with ‘‘ Gaudeamus igitur.’’ Conducted by 
Bruno Walter, and played by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, it is in a way the swan song of a democratic 
country. (H.M.V. DB.3394.) 

Toscanini conducts tine B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra in 
Brahms’ Tragic Overture, in a way the antithesis of the 
academic. The playing here is magnificent, and as the 
academic is gay and joyous, this is profound, gloomy and 
weighed down by tragedy. On the fourth side of these 
discs is recorded the third—the Minuet—movement from 
Beethoven's First Symphony. (H.M.V. DB.3349-50.) 

Chabrier’s Spanish Rhapsody is recorded by the Boston 
Promenade Orchestra—an infectious sparkling piece. 
(H.M.V. B.8713.) 
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DEMOCRACY 


HE belief in a destiny which shapes our towns 

to their best advantage dies hard. Similar 
beliefs in the past have been equally obdurate. 
The theory that wages and hours of labour could 
only be economically determined in the absence of 
State interference or collective bargaining, and the 
argument that poor relief and unemployment assist- 
ance were sins against the beneficent working of 
unfettered competition, are cases in point. But, 
one by one, these beliefs have been slain by events. 
Trade unions, minimum wages, trade boards, 
unemployment insurance and public assistance 
have become part and parcel of British democracy, 
without causing the collapse of our economic system. 
Indeed, it would be hard to prove that, in the long 
run, the wealth of Britain has not been advanced, 
rather than retarded, by the safeguarding of Britons’ 
welfare. 

So, too, must it be with town planning. All is 
not for the best in what is demonstrably not the 
best of all possible worlds. The overcrowding, ill- 
health and congested traffic of our great towns are 
only parts of the case for reform. The cost in 
money, resources and ingenuity of maintaining 
London’s vast agglomeration of people, houses and 
occupations in running order is no more than the 
most obvious instance of the heavy price we are 
paying for the concentration of industry and popula- 
tion in a relatively few urban centres. The social 
loss involved to the community is no greater, 
enormous though it is, than the economic. The 
function of London transport is now akin to that 
of a cancer hospital, except that the experts express 
no hope of arresting the malignant disease. 

Nor would it be a new departure in policy to take 
steps to stem the tide of desolation which has 
swamped our cities and sent evil tributaries along 
the arterial roads to befoul the adjacent countryside. 
The first tentative measures by authorities, local 
and central, to do more than merely keep the peace, 
were taken to improve sanitation and living condi- 
tions. Disease made health policy imperative. 
From sewers and water supply it was a simple step 
to housing. There, for nearly half a century, public 
policy has been virtually arrested. And, while 
the law has seen little further than the basic need to 
clear slums, to recondition houses and to build new 
ones, the disadvantages of urban congestion have so 
multiplied that not even the best-intentioned 
provision of minimum standards for housing and 
building by-laws has been able to prevent a de- 
generation in the conditions of town-life. Plagues 
have been abated, but nervous and digestive dis- 
orders have been increased. Cholera called for the 


ON TRIAL 
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health and housing measure of the nineteenth 
century. The stress and strain of urban existence 
today call, no less logically and imperatively, for the 
planning of towns. From sewers to garden cities 
is only two steps in the public policy of a demo- 
cratic country. 

Such town-planning as we have is largely negative 
in intention and limited in scope. Town-planning 
is the Cinderella of local powers, and clearly avails 
very little to check the evils it ought to combat. 
Latssez-faire lingers in housing development and 
industrial location as it does nowhere else. And 
the task of eradicating the past’s slums obscures the 
need to avert chaos in the future. Public opinion 
about town-planning is lamentably slight. Yet 
the situation is not only grave, but general. That is, 
a majority of Britain’s people suffer, as they live 
and work, from what is happening to the towns 
they dwellin. What, therefore, are we to conclude ? 
We have seen that abatement of the evils of urban 
concentration is urgently needed on both social and 
economic grounds; and that a plan to effect 
reforms would be no more than a continuance of the 
basic duties of the State first assumed centuries ago 
with the institution of Commissioners of Sewers. 
It is clear, moreover, that the welfare, let alone the 
greatest happiness, of the greatest number isatstake. 
What are the obstacles? Apart from the tenacity 
of private enterprise in the profitable business of 
housing and land development, they are two: the 
belief that industrialists know best where to settle— 
and people must live near their work ; and our own 
apathy, common to almost all the victims of modern 
town-life. 

Effective town-planning is democracy’s own job. 
Until many more people show a positive wish for it, it 
must remain the aspiration of a sect. Proper 
propaganda is imperative to overcome the stumbling- 
block of general apathy. To impose unfamiliar 
notions trom above would be a dangerous short cut, 
almost as dangerous as setting up a Planning Board 
unresponsive to the checks and balances of demo- 
cratic opinion. Crypto-Fascist town-planning would 
surrender more in liberties than would be gained in 
amenities. Yet, urban betterment must surely be 
the general will, given the full facts and a fair field for 
expression. Planning must, moreover, be more 
than democratic ; it must be non-sectarian. 
Jealousy, no less than apathy, must be overcome. 
The old policy of slum clearance must go hand in 
hand with the new proposals for garden cities 
and industrial decentralisation. Reformers’ ener- 
gies must not be spent and wasted in battles between 
advocates of flats and houses. Planning has many 
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more than a single face; and planning for the 
sake of planning is pernicious. And, moreover, facts 
are facts, even when distasteful to planners. People 
are apathetic about reforms, often because they 
contend that the advantages of life, even in con- 
gested towns, outweigh the disadvantages. Cities, 
like London and Birmingham, are centres of culture 
and entertainment and sport. Can a garden city 
provide London’s multiplicity of educational and 
artistic facilities, a Queen’s Hall, an Old Vic, an 
Arsenal or an Aston Villa? In its way it almost 
certainly can, but these are important questions— 
more important perhaps than the /aissez-faire objec- 
tions to planning, which still remain to be dealt with. 


Movement of Industry 


Can the State control the movements of industry 
and, thereby, the growth of towns? Clearly, it 
already does so through tariffs, quotas, subsidies, 
taxation, derating and special policies for Special 
Areas. Can it go further? Admittedly, one place 
is not so good as any other to site a factory. In 
every case there is an ideal place or number of places 
where a business may be most profitably begun. 
Clearly, such a site may not always be to the advan- 
tage of the community, as distinct from the indus- 
trialist’s. Society may pay, in the development 
of amenities and facilities, in the transfer and 
training of personnel, and in the remedying of 
health and traffic problems, for the individual’s 
profit. Even apart from this, however, is the 
industrialist always the best judge of location ? 
It can plausibly be argued that, in fact, his choice 
will differ from the ideal site because he will partly 
make his decision on capricious, arbitrary and 
personal grounds; his knowledge of the problems 
involved, the future possibilities of his undertaking, 
and the changing structure of industry will be 
imperfect. Could not the State do better than this ? 
At least, caprice would be less and knowledge greater, 
and it would be possible in each case to see the 
problem as a whole. Markets and the location of 
existing industries are nowadays more important 
in industrial siting than adjacent raw materials or 
craftsmen. Control is correspondingly easier ; and 
control, once begun, would render further control 
more practicable and effective. 

The destiny which we allow to shape our towns 
has no desirable destination. We may be ready 
to say we believe in fairies to save the life of Tinker 
Bell. We ought not to be so eager to credit benign 
illusions when the conditions of life of millions of 
men, women and children are at stake. 





McAllister addressed the Home Counties Branch of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health. Many other smaller 
meetings have been addressed by lecturers on behalf of the 
Association. 

Letchworth and Welwyn were the objects of a special 
delegation, arranged by the various parties in the Corporation 
of the City of Glasgow, which visited the Garden Cities the 
week-end before Easter, and were hospitably entertained 
by the Association in co-operation with the two Garden 
City Companies. This visit was arranged by the Association 
in co-operation with the Scottish Branch. 
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GARDEN CITIES AND 
TOWN PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION— 

A BUSY QUARTER 


HE Earl of Lytton presided at the Thirty-Ninth 
Annual Meeting of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association on Friday, February 25, 1938, 
when the Report presented by the Council showed 
considerable activity during the preceding year. 


Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, in a happy speech, 
referred to the excellent progress which the Associa- 
tion was making in every direction. No changes in 
the personnel of the office-bearers of the Association 
were made at this meeting, but the following have 
accepted invitations to become members of the 
Council :— 


Sir Daniel Hall. 

Sir Arthur Salter, M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel. 

The Viscountess Rhondda. 

Mr. W. Harding Thompson, F.R.1I.B.A. 
Sir John Withers, M.P. 


An invitation was subsequently extended to and 
accepted by Mr. W. Harding Thompson and Mr. 
Ernest Selley to membership of the Executive 
Committee. 


On the evening of the Annual Meeting an Association 
Dinner was held at Kettner’s Restaurant, with Dr. Norman 
Macfadyen in the chair and with Mr. J. C. Wrigley, Principal 
Director of Housing and Town Planning, Ministry of 
Health, Professor Patrick Abercrombie, Mr. Ivor Brown and 
Bailie Mrs. Jean Mann as the principal guests. 

The first three of the Association’s new series of pamphlets 
have been published, and have attracted widespread 
attention. The first ‘“‘ Health and Garden Cities,’’ by 
Dr. Norman Macfadyen, is an interesting analysis of the 
effect of environment on health. The second, “‘ Planning is 
Possible,” by Mr. F. J. Osborn, is a characteristic analysis 
of national policy, with some suggestions for the future. 
The third, ‘‘ The Practicability of Garden Cities ’’ by Miss 
Rose Simpson, states the case from the working-class point 
of view for the planning of industry. All the pamphlets 
in this series are admirably illustrated, beautifully printed, 
and arranged in an attractive format, designed by Mr. R. P. 
Gossop. 

One of the most important tasks undertaken by the 
Association for many years was the preparation of evidence 
for presentation to the Royal Commission. This, prepared 
by Mr. F. J. Osborn, was presented to the Commissioners 
just before their Easter recess. The Association has already 
recorded its thanks to Mr. Osborn for undertaking this 
important task. ’ 

The London Planning Group is now a vigorous organisa- 
tion, and speakers who have taken part in the last session’s 
meetings include Mr. Max Nicholson (Secretary, P.E.P.), 
Mr. F. J. Osborn, Dr. L. T. M. Gray, Mr. W. R. Davidge, 
Mr. R. Hardy-Syms and Mr. C. B. Purdom. 

Members of the Association have been active in keeping 
the Garden City point of view before the general public. 
Mr. F. J. Osborn took part in a broadcast debate from the 
Midland Studio and a few days later was the principal 
speaker at the President’s Reception of the Royal Society 
of Medicine. Dr. Norman Macfadyen and Mr. Gilbert 


(Continued on previous column) 
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THE HIDDEN SECRETS OF THE CITY 
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THAT IT STILL DREAMS OF THE FARM 


VERY year when the good old summertime 

begins I feel that longing to turn my back— 
all of it—on the city, which is probably felt by 
nine city-dwellers out of ten. Not for me the 
roar of the metropolis. Let me feel the new- 
mown hay blow in my face and let me hear the 
trout-stream gurgle under the fallen logs in the 
bush. I know all that can be said in favour of 
the city. I admit that it palpitates with intellectual 
life, that it throbs with the conscious power of 
collective thought. But not for me: not a palpita- 
tion, not a throb! 

The truth is, and I don’t mind admitting it, at 
this time of year I am afraid, and always have 
been, of a great city and of the kind of people 
who live in it. 

I have never felt at ease with high-class city 
people—with financial magnates, great criminal 
lawyers, bank presidents and scintillating literary 
wits. I always felt that the wits might start some- 
thing or the magnates sit on something or the 
great criminal lawyer might say something. Any- 
body from the country knows the feeling. As 
to the bankers, everybody knows that these men 
hold the world in the hollow of their hand : if 
they lift their thumb over we go. So I am uneasy 
with them. I don’t want them to lift it while 
I’m round. 

But that feeling is all gone since an experience 
I had just a little while ago. It was my fate to 
have to give an address at one of the biggest 
luncheon clubs on the “ Diplomatic Situation in 
Europe,” in one of the biggest hotels of one of our 
cities before some of the biggest men in the 
country. If anything sounds bigger than that, 
I don’t hear it. It was certainly a distinguished 
crowd. 

So there I sat, at the head of the table, in the 
very centre of that marvellous gathering, making 
conversation as best I could. Beside me was the 
president of one of the biggest banks in the world, 
a fine, dignified man who looked the part. I 
wouldn’t have dared to borrow $5 from him, if 
I was dying. 

I talked as best I could: and presently, by 
chance, I mentioned Ohio. ‘‘ I come from there,” 
he said, and then added, as if owning up to some- 
thing, like an honest man, “ we had a farm there ; 
as a matter of fact, I have it still.’”’ The moment 
he said that I felt easier. ‘‘ Did you?’ I said, 
“IT was brought up on a farm in Ontario— 
Georgina Township—we had a hundred acres, 
counting the bush.” ‘‘ We had more than that,” 
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said the bank president, ‘““ we had over five 
hundred”... 

With that we were started. Five minutes later, 
if the conversation of that great financier had been 
reported, it would have run like this—‘‘ You can 
do better with soy beans for hogs than you can 
in trying to raise grain for them : put in your soy 
beans, with a cover crop first-——”’ 

But I had to interrupt him there. ‘“‘ Soy beans 
are all right,’’ I said, “‘ if the land is clean enough.”’ 
And with that we were absorbed; gone was all 
the glitter and the form and pomp of the occasion. 


All of a sudden I remembered, we _ both 
seemed to remember, where we were. Imagine 
talking farm stuff in a gathering like that! And in 
the silence that fell for a moment between us, I 
listened and caught a little of the talk of the group 
of men—presidents of this, and vice-presidents 
of that, who sat at the table just beneath the head 
table that was ours. One man I noticed in par- 
ticular, a dignified figure, the face of a diplomat. 
He was saying to the man beside him, “ Don't 
talk to me of leghorn hens! I won’t have them 
on my place. You waste your money in trying 
to put a twelve-foot wire fence round a leghorn, 
and even then they’ll fly over it. No, sir, I admit 
they lay, but give me a heavy fowl, a Barred 
Rock or a Black Jersey Giant, and you've got 
something! They’ll lay pretty good, and they’re 
a table bird and you don’t have to chase them all 
over the place.” 

‘But wait a minute,’ objected the man next 
tohim. ‘‘ You can’t make them pay!” 

I listened, fascinated! They were talking of that 
wonderful, vital question, “‘Can hens be made to 
pay?” 

So after that I felt easier. And when I realised 
that my neighbour on the left was talking about 
trout-fishing in an Indiana creek, and the man 
next him was spearing suckers with a jack light, 
then it was all too easy. 

So when I got up to speak I knew that I was 
among friends, men whose thoughts I could share, 
whose sympathies I could call forth. 

“In rising, gentlemen,” I said ‘‘ to speak on 
this matter of the Diplomatic Situation in Europe, 
I find myself in no little difficulty. I have just 
come down here from my farm—a little place 
that I call my farm—in Simcoe county, Ontario, 
where I have, gentlemen, nearly ten acres without 
counting two acres of bush.” 
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I could feel a distinct wave of interest pass 
over the audience. They seemed to draw their 
chairs sympathetically nearer to me. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” I continued, ‘“‘ ten acres and 
a little bush. The bush, I admit, is mostly soft 
maple and ash with a little black birch, and I 
know that you will at once tell me that you don’t 
call that first-class hard wood. No, neither do I. 
But it is easy to cut, gentlemen, and you can get 
in there with your portable saw most any time. 
But, as I say, in regard to this Diplomatic Situation 
in Europe, | went up to my place then—it’s just 
off the Muskoka Highway; if any of you come 
up ask at Hatley’s store—to work up this ques- 
tion, and I found it hard to do so. You see, gentle- 
men, we had,as no doubt you had, a rather mean 
spring this year—an early thaw that took off the 
snow and that sharp frost that winter-killed a lot 
of the fall wheat.” 

All over the audience I could see men nodding 
in confirmation. “It hit the apple-trees hard, 
gentlemen—-I lost about half a dozen McIntosh 
Red—just coming nicely into bearing. I know 
you'll at once all ask me why I hadn’t banked 
them up with manure in the fall. Well, I’ll tell 
vou, gentlemen, I don’t believe in it. No, sir!” 

I could sense sensation, denial and corroboration 
rippling all round among the audience. 

‘“T hold that if you bank up your young trees 
that wav, vou soften them. They lose body, and 
the fruit is never really firm; and what’s more 
gentlemen, you have all kinds of bugs, as you 
know, getting round your roots: well, I wouldn’t 
enlarge on it!” 

“But what I mean about this Diplomatic 
Situation in Europe is that I didn’t get time to 
work it up, in fact, to be quite frank, I’ll go so 
far as to say that I don’t give a damn about it 
anyway! I’d rather be up on my ten-acre farm 
setting out cucumbers than loafing round all the 
Chancelleries of Europe, or whatever they call 
them—and unless I am much mistaken, so would 
you, every one of you! ”’ 

There was deafening applause. They said it 
was one of the finest talks they’d heard for years. 
And later the reporters of the papers—-you know 
how clever those boys are—had it all fixed up 
under the heading, ‘““Home Agricultural Interest 
first claim on Nation,” and so I saw what I had 
really meant.” 





* * * * 


But meantime I had drifted out of the place 
and over to one of the big city clubs, feeling pretty 
well elated. Till now, though my friends have 
often been kind enough to put me up, I’ve been 
afraid to go into those Metropolitan Clubs. 
But this time I walked into the lounge-room of 
one of the swellest of them with absolute confidence. 
I was beginning to understand the city. 

It was the quiet hour of the club day, the early 
afternoon. There was hardly anyone in the 
lounge except a couple of ministers—clergymen. 
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I knew what they were by their quiet black dress 
and their kind, serious faces. One of them, I 
could see, by his gaiters, must be an episcopal 
bishop. I didn’t want to overhear their talk as I 
felt sure it would deal with some of their spiritual 
ministrations, and be, in a way, private. But I 
couldn’t help it. The bishop was saving, 

“Then just as she seemed to be getting along 
so well, something went wrong’’—-he paused 
and shook his head and repeated, ‘‘ something 
went wrong !”’ 

“Till then,” the other asked anxiously,‘ she 
had seemed quite all right ? ”’ 

“Quite,”’ said the Bishop. “Quite! A little 
restless, perhaps, at times. But then I thought 
that meant merely that the flies were troubling 
her. She'd been giving eight to ten quarts every 
morning, and at least six at night... .” 

“Perhaps,” said the other in gentle admonish- 
ment, “perhaps you put her on the grass too 
early?” 

“She hadn’t been on the grass,” said the bishop 
slowly, and added with a groan—‘‘ we were still 
feeding her chop! ”’ 

There was a pause, I could see that they were 
old friends, and that argument was painful to 
them, yet the lesser clergyman said firmly—‘‘ I 
know we mustn’t dispute it again; but don’t you 
think, perhaps, that Holsteins—I say it with all 
gentleness . . .”’ 

I rose and moved quietly away. I knew that 
they were going to talk of the unsolved problem 
of the Holstein versus the Jersey cow, beside 
which squaring the circle is child’s play: but I 
couldn’t bear to hear it: our last little Jersey— 
but no, no, never mind. 


* * * * 


So now, I know the city and I’m not afraid 
of it. I understand city men. As they sit in their 
palatial hotels they are dreaming of morning 
mists rising off the pasture in the river valley. 
As they study at their meals their bills of fare, 
they are not looking at such items as Paté Bour- 
gignon a la Marengo, which the chef sticks on 
the list to remind himself of France. What they 
are trying to find is flop-over pancakes, honey, 
and liver and bacon . . . And when the orchestra 
starts its softest strain, they'll close their eyes and 
hear the drone of the cow-bells in the bush. 

The Great City! There’s no such place. It’s 
just where people go, bravely enough, to earn the 
money to get back home. 

[From ‘‘Funny Pieces,” by Stephen Leacock. 
John Lane, 7s. 6d]. 





The lesson we must learn is to ignore the bound- 
aries of our own local authorities when national 
interests are involved, and use our best efforts to 
combat the parochial outlook so much in evidence 
with some local authorities. 

R. M. Fincu, City Engineer, Nottingham. 
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ROADSIDE PLANTING 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PRACTICAL ASPECTS 


5% 


“ 


URING a long study of this subject the writer 


has taken particular interest in the feelings — 


and needs of women; who, more sensitive than 
men, are also more confined to the immediate 
environment of their homes. His observation has 
convinced him that, contrary to commonplace 
opinion, beauty and harmony of surroundings are 
necessary to healthy emotional and physical life 
in the normal individual, and that the only too 
frequent distresses of apathy, irritability and bore- 
dom are largely the result of insufficient food for 
the eye and mind, ever hungry for some form of life 
and loveliness. 

Every flat, every house, and every street which 
gives the feeling we want to get out and away from 
it (and is not this the case with the majority of such 
structures ?), is anti-social in its action and anti- 
human in its effect. We cannot of course get away 
from houses and streets, neither should we wish 
to; but the relationship of houses and streets to 
the sky and a leafy landscape are of paramount 
importance in the cultural growth and happiness of 
any population. Hence the provision of space for, 
and the correct selection of, trees are an essential 
part of town planning. 


Tree Beauty a Daily Food 


Seen from a window the exquisite form of a 
trailing branchlet makes life a different thing, 
adding a sense of infinity and worthwhileness to 
existence. The contemplation of the details of 
living growth against sky or shadow adds a new 
world to the house-bound woman or child. The 
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A pleasant Letchworth 
Street — acacia lined. 


whole emotional tone is raised by the soft greens 
which simultaneously stimulate and soothe. Trees 
do definitely arouse the faculty of aspiration, and 
invigorate spirituality to a degree of very positive 
value in the business of daily living. 

Far more than is realised aspirational emotions are 
a dynamic in public behaviour : and tend to create a 
high-grade social as opposed to a negatively cynical 
materialistic outlook. The heavy monotony of 
ordinary street conditions and the blank dullness 
of home and factory starve the normal aesthetic 
sense and produce a craving for stimulation charac- 
teristic of town populations. Hence arises a 
progressively hardened and degraded palate for 
amusement. Good planning not only includes all 
the building necessary for domestic comfort and 
social services, but also a satisfyingly dignified and 
beautiful architecture, spaciously set amongst and 
contrasted with the forms and colours of suitable 
trees. Such an arrangement of things enables the 
citizen to take deep breaths of pride as he walks 
down his streets in an atmosphere which ennobles 
rather than degrades. 


Trees Compliment Architecture 

Every architect’s draughtsman knows that trees 
compliment architecture, and usually makes use of 
them in his conventional way for his elevations. 
Yet how seldom those dream trees get into the 
actual picture of the completed scheme. How seldom 
there is room for them, and, if there is, how seldom 
architect, builder or surveyor have anyone to tell 
them which out of thousands available are suitable 
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for the site. Beautiful as concrete, brick or stone 
can be in the hands of the artist-architect, how 
much more so when each texture, mass and form is 
mated with a tree of appropriate line, weight and 
detail. The heavy square blocks of typical modern 
buildings require relief such as is given by the 
slender and statuesque type of tree such as the 
Lombardy, Algerian and Bolleana Poplars, the 
Incense Cedar, various Cypresses and Junipers, and 
the Upright Oak so seldom used. Against the cream 
stucco or stone walls of smaller buildings the most 
exquisite of all small evergreen trees, Phillyrea, is 
a never-ending joy. Against good red brick of 
buildings of the Queen Anne family the rich green 
of Catalpa is exhilarating and refreshing. The 
possible combinations are unending, and afford an 
enduring pastime for workers in this field. . 

As everyone knows trees give added dignity and 
perspective, even to streets in themselves un- 
interesting. They also give shade in the hot summer 
when town conditions might otherwise be most 
uncomfortable, and they thus alter the entire 
character and feeling of the streets. 


Common Mistakes 


Trees needing lopping, casting too much shade, 
hindering traffic, eyesores and bad doers, all due 
to wrong advice to start with, have caused much 
prejudice against roadside planting. From hundreds 
of varieties available only half a dozen, or less, are 
found to be suitable after factors of space, soil, 
aspect and harmony with architecture are considered. 
The thorough preparation of a large hole will not 
make a tree succeed in unsuitable soil, whereas the 
right sort may succeed with hardly any attention. 
Cest varies from three shillings to three pounds a 
tree, but is trivial compared with the cost of fittings 
inside houses which are less real amenities than 
trees. 

Distances for avenue trees are a matter of propor- 
tion betwcen their own size, the width of the street, 
and the mass of the buildings. Grcat trees like 
Cedars, Turkey Oak, Chestnuts, Sycamores, Ilex, 
Planes and Wych Elms need, over and above traffic 
room, a hundred feet in which to show themselves 
off. For widish streets, with twenty feet to spare 
on each side, Wellingtonias, the larger Japanese 
Cherries such as Yedoense, Sargenti, and Hosukai, 
Silver Birches, Catalpa, Wheatley Elm, Hornbeam 
and Lombardy Poplar are suitable. A lovely trec 
for small squares and narrowish streets is the 
Japanese Maidenhair, extremely suitable for the 
precincts of public buildings and memorials. For 
narrow streets where there is little room for branches 
Libocedrus decurrens (Incense Cedar), Upright Oak, 
Upright Hawthorn, Populus Bolleana, Acer Lobelii, 
Upright Beech, and Japanese Poplar-Cherry (Ama- 
no-gawa), are invaluable. Where conditicns allow 
large-growing trees may be planted as close as eight 
feet apart in double rows to prcduce those lovely 
lines of straight stems we find in some of our older 
avenues. Small trees may be planted at any distance 

tistically correct. 





TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 


Irregular Plantings and Strip Planting 


Roads need not be straight, nor need their 
margins be of equal width. Roadsides can be 
treated with grass and irregular plantings of trees 
and shrubs as secn on natural commons. Groups 
of Birches, Alders, Flowering Crabs, Japanese 
Cherries, Hawthorns, Maples (especially the Tartar 
Maple, Acer Ginnala), and patches of Gorse, Broom, 
Choisya, Cistus, Olearia and many other shrubs are 
useful for this work. In straight-readed residential 
areas strips a yard or two wide can be planted 
with one or more varieties of flowering trees such 
as Pyrus purpurea and Pyrus Theifera, and the strip 
filled with vigorous low shrublets of the type of 
Hypericum patulum, Mahonia, Genista hispanica, 
Veronica White Gem, Senecio Grayi and Cistus. 
One or two varieties to a street look far better than 
a mixture. For small evergreen trees in residential 
streets few are bettcr than Phillyrea, Bay, Straw- 
berry Tree, Balearic Box, and Cryptomeria elegans. 
Evergrcens are best planted at any time in spring, 
summer and autumn; preferably after April and 
before October. Leaf-dropping trees may be planted 
from the end of Octobcr io the beginning of March. 
The Polyantha roses Else Poulsen and Orleans are 
invaluable for strip planting with Senecio Guayi. 

{Countryside and village planting are complex 
and delicate subjects, and are not included in the 
scope of this article. Roadside planting would be 
quite unnecessary and wrong artistically on many 
open country landscapes ; but on wide speed roads 
the special conditions often call for planting ; to 
counter heat, dullness and monotony; and to 
minimise glare. | 


LOOK—THE SUN 


There is hardly a mouthful of air 
In the room where the breakfast ts set, 
For the blind is still down though it’s late, 
And the curtains are redolent yet 
Of tobacco smoke, stale from last night. 
There’s the little bronze teapot, and there 
The eggs on the blue willow-plate, 
And the sleepy canary, a hen, 
Starts faintly her chirruping tweet 
And I know, could she speak, she would say, 
‘“ Hullo there—what’s wrong with the light, 
Draw the blind up, let’s look at the day.”’ 
I see that it’s Monday again 
For the man with the organ ts there ; 
Every Monday he comes to the street 
(Lest I, or the bird there, should miss 
Our count of monotonous days). 
With his reed-organ, wheezy and sweet, 
And stands by the window and plays 
‘“ There’s a Land that is Fairer than This.”’ 


Seumas O'Sullivan. 
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TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 


OUR DECLINING 
POPULATION 


OBODY wants to be responsible for a nuisance. 
I am not surprised that sometimes in England 
mothers feel that they have committed a crime in 
giving birth to a child, I have rarely scen a proud 
parent in London. Is this a national defect which 
can only be remedied by a national change of heart ? 

How can one teach a nation to love children ? 
It is difficult enough to persuade a landlord to rent 
people with more than one child a decent flat, when 
their occupations and futures oblige them to live 
in a city. 

How many people have read those astonishing 
and repeated advertisements which say: ‘‘ No pets 
and children,” “‘ animals and children not desired,” 
or “one child (good) taken?” Would not the 
poor little one child (good) be better off sleeping 
in a stable than within earshot of one landlady or 
several tenants (good) ? 

As a mother I resent the implication that my 
child is a species not only lower than the angels, 
but lower than the animals. 

If the cities are so unkind to children as to deny 
them frequently lodgings and admiration, when 


even a geranium cannot grow without a little good |! 


earth and sunshine, how can the parents of to- 
morrow be convinced that it is the greatest thing 
in the world to have more than one child? They 
can hardly fail to sense that indefinable humility 
which civilisation forces upon parents ! 

PHYLLIS SHAND in “ The Star.”’ 
















































PROOF FROM THE U.S.A. 


N the U.S.A., where cities are a little more easily 

classified, the net reproduction rate is found to be 
in inverse ratio to the sizes of cities. Taking unity 
(1.0) as indicating that a city had enough children 
to maintain its present number, the comparative 
figures in 1930 were :—* 


Reproduction Rate, U.S.A. Cities. 


Cities over 100,000 << O96 
Cities 25,060—100,000 ... 0.88 
Cities 10, 0CO—25,000 sae, Oe 
Cities 2,500—10,000 ci OA 
Rural Communities ere 


The important official report from which these 
figures are quoted comments :— 

“ The low and declining urban reproduction rates 
suggest that the city is not conducive to the type of 
family life to which our civilisation has been 
accustomed . . . The physical conditions of living in 
crowded quarters are unfavourable to wholesome 
family life and the rearing of children. This has put a 
premium on suburban residence as the most favour- 





* Our Cities. National Resources Board, 1937 


able means of enjoying the advantages of the city 
while escaping some of its disadvantages. The 
insecurity to which large masses of the population 
are subject in an unstable industrial society, the 
atomization of communal life, the rationalisation 
of outlook and a declining sense of social solidarity 
and individual responsibility—these and many more 
factors, including the emancipation of women and 
possibly even biological changes in the human 
species due to the impact of urbanisation, have been 
thought to account for the differences between the 
urban and the rural family. 

‘“ At any rate, it is a fact that in the city single life 
is more prevalent and families are smaller and more 
frequently without children than in the country. 
The conditions of living and working characteristic 
of large cities seem to discourage marriage and the 
formation of families, while they encourage separa- 
tion and divorce Suburban residential com- 
munities tend to resemble rural areas more in 
these respects than areas within large cities, and 
the differences between regions and cities of different 
sizes and types are significant.” 
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TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 


WHITSUN CONFERENCE AT EMPIRE EXHIBITION 





TOWN-PLANNING TOUR OF 
SCOTLAND 


je number of delegates attending the Con- 
ference of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association at the Empire Exhibition, Glasgow, 
at Whitsun from June 3 to June 6, is likely to 
constitute a record. Delegates are coming from 
all over Great Britain to take part in the Conference 
discussions and to hear the addresses of the various 
experts who will submit papers. At the time of 
going to press the detailed programme is not quite 
completed, but among those who, it is hoped, will 
deliver addresses are Sir Raymond Unwin, Vice- 
President of the Association, Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie, Mr. F. J. Osborn, Honorary Secretary, 
Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Sir William E. Whyte, 
Sir Henry Alexander, Bailie Mrs. Jean Mann and 
Mr. Gilbert McAllister. 

While in Glasgow the delegates are to be received 
at a civic reception by the Lord Provost, Magistrates 
and Councillors. They are to be conducted over the 
Hillington Trading Estate by Sir Steven Bilsland. 
A special service for delegates is to be conducted 
in the Cathedral of Glasgow by the minister. 
‘Thereafter delegates will have lunch on board the 
King Edward before leaving on that steamer for a 
cruise on the Firth of Clyde. The Conference 
concludes its deliberations on the Monday morning. 

After lunch those taking part in the subsequent 
tour will leave by motor-coach for Aberdeen, meals 
being served at Gleneagles Hotel and at Braemar 
en route. On the Tuesday delegates will be the 
guests of the Aberdeen Corporation, and will view 
town planning developments there, including 
Kincorth. 


On Wednesday, June 8, delegates will proceed by 
motor-coach to Dundee, where lunch will be taken 
and a tour made of the principal planning projects 
before proceeding to Dunfermline where they will 
be the guests of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust 
in beautiful Pittencrief Glen. The party will arrive 
in Edinburgh that evening, when a Reception will 
be held. 

Thursday, June 9, will be spent in touring 
Edinburgh, taking in the planning of the New Town 
and more recent developments. In the afternoon 
delegates will be the guests of the Outlook Tower, 
the town planning organisation founded by Sir 
Patrick Geddes at an At Home at the Tower, one 
of the most ancient historic houses in Edinburgh. 

The Conference and Tour will conclude that 
evening with a public dinner. 

Bookings, as has been indicated, have been heavy, 
and those wishing to take part should notify their 
intention of doing so at the earliest possible moment, 
sending with their application the Conference fee 
of {1 1s. as a deposit. The terms are as follows :— 


Per person. 
- e-& 
For those taking the complete Conference 
and Tour (i.e., Lunch, Friday, June 3, 
to Dinner, Thursday, June 9, both 
inclusive), the price is... ae we 1292 -0 
For those taking the Glasgow arrange- 
ments only (7.e., Lunch, Friday, June 3, 
to Lunch, Monday, June 6, both in- 
clusive), the price is — : 
For those taking the Tour only (z.e., 
Lunch, Monday, June 6, to Dinner, 
Thursday evening, June 9, both in- 
clusive), the price is... a ww 0. % 
Applications should be made at once to the 
Secretary, Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 2881.) 


415 0 





SPORT AND FITNESS 


N interesting diagram prefaces the handbook of 

the Royal Institute of British Architects’ Health, 
Sport and Fitness Exhibition, which having con- 
cluded its London “ run ”’ is now going “ on tour.”’ 
The diagram is entitled, ‘‘ From the City to the 
Sea,” and, beginning with a city, suitably surrounded 
by a broad green belt, amply provided with playing 
fields and parks, entered by three broad parkways 
each terminating at the Civic Centre, ends at the 
sea, having, by means of one of the parkways, 
by-passed satellite towns, a planned village, one or 
two tradition country towns, and national parks. 
If that, indeed, were the present state of things 
town-planners might rest on their oars : but it is 
not and the organisers of the Exhibition explain 


that the diagram is provided in order that the 
different parts of the Exhibition may be appreciated 
as parts of a coherent scheme for health and recrea- 
tion. If the supporters of the garden cities and 
town-planning movement could only engrave such a 
coherent picture on the minds of legislators, admini- 
strators, and the general public progress would 
indeed be made. The exhibition represents a 
powerful contribution to such propaganda (although 
any propagandist intention is disclaimed). ‘‘ The 
architect in his ordinary practice is the preventive 
officer of ill-health and disease. . . . Ill-health, 
disease and the deterioration of the race are foes 
which are kept at bay only by the constant vigilance 
of proper sanitary organisations, in which the 
architect joins forces with the town planner, the 
engineer, the sanitary inspector and the medical 
officer of health.”’ 
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TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 


A CRITICAL COMMENTARY 
ON CURRENT PLANNING AFFAIRS 


i ny Home Secretary has delivered to the King 
in Council a petition presented on behalf of 
4,700 residents in Bethnal Green protesting 
vigorously against a proposal to demolish their 
cottages, take away their gardens, and rehouse 
them in five-storey blocks of flats. The area 
affected covers forty-six-and-a-half acres near the 
junction of Hackney Road and Cambridge Heath 
Road. The petitioners claim “that, although no 
judicial authority could possibly, on the evidence, 
condemn such an area to destruction, the L.C.C. 
propose to demolish ruthlessly, at great unnecessary 
expense, with the result of injury instead of benefit 
to all the inhabitants. Their way to remedy 
overcrowding and unfit housing is, first of all, 
to eject from their homes the 4,700 residents, 
overcrowded or not overcrowded, in fit houses or 
unfit houses, so that they may then enjoy a large 
clear site to erect their favoured block tenements, 
alien to working-class English tradition and chosen 
habit.” Of particular interest are the figures 
given by the petitioners regarding the cost of the 
scheme (but not including the cost of re-instating 
industrial and business buildings). The total 
estimated expenditure quoted is £1,810,000, which 
works out at a cost of £1,927 10s. per flat for family 
of five persons, or £385 10s. per person rehoused. 

The scheme is one of the most ambitious the 
L.C.C. has undertaken, and is held up as an example 
of imaginative replanning. But this petition puts 
it into quite another perspective as a desertion of 
English housing standards. The criticism is 
unanswerable. How much longer are we going 
to perpetuate this pernicious trend? Mr. Ewart 
G. Culpin, recently elected chairman of the London 
County Council, was for years the propagandist of 
the Garden Cities Association and knows (none 
better) just how alien the flat is in England. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, too, knows from first-hand 
experience the benefits of life in a Garden City. 
At the Royal Commission on behalf of the L.C.C., 
Mr. Morrison repeated his belief in satellite town 
development as right and proper for London. 
But London makes no move. Three schemes 
such as this at Bethnal Green cost more money 
than would be required to create a new town, 
which would be, the finest in England. A truce 
should be made to this flat-building mania. The 
London County Council should either build satellite 
towns on its own account or urge strongly on the 
Government a national planning scheme in the 
interests of London, as well as of the rest of the 
country. 

* * * 


The time has come to call a halt to a process 
which not only is as plain a piece of squandermania 
as has yet been witnessed in the history of British 
local Government, but is the negation of planning 


and a denial of the best interests of the working- 
classes themselves. It was heartening that Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, M.P., leading the opposition 
to the Housing (Financial Provisions Bill), addressed 
the following appeal to the Minister of Health. 

Sir Kingsley Wood :—‘“I plead guilty myself 
to having been responsible for additional grants 
for expensive sites, but I think the time has now 
arrived when this whole problem should be surveyed. 
The question of national planning of the distribution 
of our population should be seriously considered, 
and instead of building expensive flats, the money 
should be devoted to the decentralisation of our population. I 
mention that as a note for the right hon. Gentleman. He 
will have exhausted what he intends to do about housing 
when this Bill reaches the Statute Book ; I have suggested 
new fields and pastures for him, and I hope he will think 
about the matter.”’ 

Seated above the clock in the special gallery of the House 
of Commons we were also greatly encouraged to see the 
Minister nod his agreement to this appeal. 


* * * 


Slowly, public opinion begins to awake to the urgent need 
for national planning. Take a random selection of contro- 
versial matters incapable of solution, consistent with the 
best interests of the whole country, without endless expense, 
delay, and friction because there is no National Planning 
Board to consider them. All are problems which have 
engaged some measure of public attention in recent months. 
There is the Caledonian Power Bill against which the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Rural Scotland protests. There 
is the proposal for a south-orbital road to by-pass London, 
cutting through the beautiful Darent Valley in Kent, which 
Mr. Arthur Mee declares will not only spoil green-belt 
sanctuaries but will ruin the Valley itself. There is the 
proposal to widen the Lorton-Buttermere County Road, 
considered by local inhabitants and the Friends of the 
Lake District to be ‘‘ extravagant and unnecessary.’’ There 
is the danger that the grounds of Ranelagh Club, Barnes, 
will be built over with luxury flats. 

Every such problem as these, and there are hundreds 
such, emphasises again and again the need for a compre- 
hensive national planning scheme as the groundwork for 
regional and local planning. Each problem is not one 
problem but several, and the Caledonian Power Bill not 
only raises the questions of the location of industry and the 
spoliation of the countryside, it raises concurrently the 
questions of National Parks and the Special Areas’ claims 
to new industries.A National Planning Board is imperatively 
necessary if such a problem is to be viewed in true 
perspective and an adequate solution achieved. 

As things are, we proceed ona policy of muddling through 
Only by now things have become so bad that although 
there is a muddle all right, with London one gigantic 
muddle in itself, it is difficult to see any way ‘‘ through.”’ 
Take the Ranelagh grounds problem, as anexample. There 
are 117 acres of beautiful grounds at this Barnes Club and, 
as the Earl of Crawford pointed out in the House of Lords, 
‘‘ every acre that can be preserved within twenty-five miles 
of Charing Cross ought to be preserved for the good of the 
public.’’ Yet, to preserve the area as an open space by town 
planning would, the C.P.R.E. estimates, have involved the 
Barnes Corporation in a liability of approximately £750,000 
in compensation, i.e., £6,400 per acre. Such an undertaking 
is obviously beyond the resources of a local authority. Only 
a National Planning Board, laying down the broad principles 
of a policy of decentralisation, could resolve the dilemma 
involved. 
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CORRESPONDENCE: 


Sir, 

N London, 13 per cent. of all families, or approxi- 

mately one in every eight, is composed of one person 
only. Of these, more than half live in one room. 
The worker living alone is usually disregarded when 
housing schemes take shape. Some provision is 
made for old age pensioners, and a small number of 
single workers have been rehoused under Clearance 
and Overcrowding schemes; the rest are ignored. 

Many one-person-one-room “ families ’’ are women 
workers who work long and heavy hours for low 
wages. Like other wage-earners, they must reckon 
with unemployment especially as age increases. They 
have to live in comfortless sub-let rooms and often 
pay out half their earnings in rent, getting very 
poor value in return. This is common in Central 
London, and the effect on health and nerves is 
incalculable. 

To meet their need, the OVER THIRTY HousING Assocta- 
TION LIMITED has been formed to build low priced flats for 
women workers living alone. The rents will be 6s. 6d. to 
8s. 6d. a week inclusive. Lambeth Housing, Ltd., has 
provided the site for the first scheme which will consist of 
eighteen modern self-contained one-room flats. The plans 
have been approved, and building will be commenced as 
soon as sufficient money has been raised. 

The scheme is eligible for no subsidy, but it is hoped that 
generous donors will be forthcoming to make up for this. 
We are offering to the public, Loan Stock at 24 per cent. 
and redeemable in fifty years, as well as ordinary shares. 
Further details may be had on application. Our problem is 
fraught with all the difficulties of housing in a Central area 
where the tenants must be near their work. 

One-person families are a considerable and growing 
proportion of the population, and the proposition that future 
Town planning schemes should include the provision of 
small dwellings is one worthy of study by the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association. 

FLORENCE WALSTON (Chairman). 
CAROLINE HASLETT, Vice-Chairman. 
H. A. STOKEs, Hon. Treas. 
ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER. 


Mr. BETJEMAN’S REJOINDER 


DEAR SIR, 
ILL you thank your reviewer for his under- 
standably catty little notice of my book of 
poems in the current issue of your paper, which you 
were good enough to send me. I must also thank 
you for the rather emaciated quotation from it. 
But I must point out that both the Swindon 
audience and I knew whatI was talking about when 
I referred to “‘ those two-storied houses round St. 
Mark’s.”’ I also dilated on them, though this was 
not reported. I am sure your reviewer will be 
interested in this town planning experiment called 
Swindon New Town, made by the G.W.R. in 1851. 
He will find plenty about it in the Swindon 
Museum, and in the records of the G.W.R. at 
Paddington, and in the 2-vol. “ History of the 
G.W.R.” When he has ascertained his facts, he 
will then see that he was wrong in rushing into 
print or telling me that I do not know what a Garden 


THE ‘OVER THIRTY ASSOCIATION ”’ : 
REVIEWER: 
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PGET’S REPLY TO “CATTY” 
“CONFOUND THEIR POLITICS,’’ SAYS W. H. HAINES 
City is. 
study. 


This early experiment will repay your 


JOHN BETJEMAN. 


“THESE POLITICIANS ”’ 


DEAR SIR, 

EASURES proposed by politicians ostensibly 

for the preservation of the countryside, are 
too often calculated to have the opposite effect. 
The opinions of the so-called national leaders 
given in TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING again 
demonstrate how little real feeling for the natural 
beauties exists in many people who talk most 
about it. Debates in Parliament on the subject 
in December exhibit similar lack of appreciation 
of Nature, and it is the touch of Nature that is 
the real charm of the country. Underlying their 
declamations may be detected, not love of the 
countryside, but a reflection of their political 
opinions. 

The country needs no planning by man. It is better to 
let the people concentrate in the towns, and leave to those 
that really love the country-side some place at least unspoilt 
to which they can resort. Politicians would convert the 
whole countryside into suburbia, where all the peace 
and beauty, the natural flora and fauna, of which they 
know and care nothing, are destroyed. 

It is only by the limitation of population, and consequently 
of building, that there is any real hope for our countryside. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. H. HAINEs. 


GARDEN CITIES 


«We have been greatly impressed. . . ’ 


A DEPUTATION of some twenty councillors of the 
City of Glasgow, together with officials of the Scottish 
Branch of the G.C. & T.P.A., visited Letchworth and 
Welwyn during the week-end of April 9. Prior to touring 
Letchworth, Mr. Barry Parker explained the plan to them 
which, he said, had not been materially departed from since 
its design in 1904. Letchworth had adhered to all the 
principles; ideas and ideals with which it started. The 
visitors saw a number of the Letchworth factories and 
inspected the Ministry of Labour Training Centre. At 
Welwyn, at a lunch presided over by Captain R. L. Reiss, 
Mr. F. J. Osborn said that what people tolerate in journeys 
to and from work in London was incredible and appalling. 
London, far from being wonderful was the most dreadful 
example of wrong development. Welwyn and Letchworth 
were examples of positive planning, and had succeeded 
despite the absence of a background of national planning. 
Welwyn provided not only good houses and amenities, 
it had cut out the workers’ tiresome, expensive daily 
journeys. — : 

Bailie Mann said that the deputation was unofficial 
but what they had seen had greatly impressed them. If 
the people in Gorbals (Glasgow) could be transferred to 
Letchworth and Welwyn, they would think the millenniam 
had arrived. The younger generation in Glasgow would 
demand not only good houses but a completely different 
environment from the present mean, monotonous streets. 

Dr. Scott, Glasgow, said that the vitality of Letchworth 
and Welwyn had astonished them. They would go back 
determined to do something like what they had seen for 
the people of Glasgow and would endeavour to get in front 
of the L.C.C. in the matter. 
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PLANNING BOOKS EXHIBITION 


HE Planning Books Exhibition, under the 

auspices of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, is to be held at the Housing 
Centre, 13, Suffolk Street, Pall MalJ, London, 
S.W.1, from April 25 to May 21. 

It has the official co-operation of the National 
Book Council. Over 70 publishers are co-operating 
in what promises to be one of the best exhibitions 
of the literature of Planning ever collected together. 


The book cases are being supplied by the Phoenix 
Book Company, and the whole lay-out of the various 
rooms of the Exhibition promises to be very 
attractive. Sections are devoted to the planning 
of the home, the garden, the town and the country, 
to the case for national planning and for control 
of industrial location, the whole argument being 
brilliantly illustrated in a series of telling screens. 


Afternoon and evening lectures have been 
arranged, at which many distinguished authors will 
speak. Noreader of TOowN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
should fail to visit this Exhibition at least once. 


In connection with the Exhibition, a_ special 
list of books on Town Planning, Housing and 
kindred topics has been prepared by the Association, 
and many thousands of copies are being circulated. 


READERS Of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING are 
cordially invited to attend the opening ceremony to 
be performed by Sir Raymond Unwin and Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie on Monday, April 25, at 
4 p.m.—Tea at 3.30 p.m. An intimation of intention 
to be present should be sent to the Secretary at 
13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


SCOPE OF TOWN PLANNING 


LITERATURE 

HE Planning Books’ Exhibition, like this 

supplement to TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, 
reveals in a remarkable way the scope of Planning 
literature. Planning is so essentially a human 
question that there are very few books which do 
not touch closely upon its problems. There are, 
of course, books which are much more obviously 
connected than others. Such books as Mr. Robert 
Sinclair’s ‘‘ Metropolitan Man,”’ which is an un- 
surpassed indictment of the whole fantastic growth 
of London, and Mr. Steen Eiler Rasmussen’s 
“London : The Unique City,’’ which tells the whole 
tale of London’s development, concluding with a 
brilliant argument for decentralisation into garden 
cities, in a way represent the Alpha and Omega of 
Planning literature. 

Between, however, there is an infinite variety of 
books. There are works on Town Planning law, 
by Mr. J. J. Clarke, and Mr. H. A. Hill, which are 
indispensable. There are books designed for the 
layman, as well as the technician, such as those by 
Mr. Desmond Heap, which fill a distinctive niche. 

On Garden Cities there is quite a copious literature, 
and here the books by Sir Raymond Unwin probably 
take pride of place. Compact books, such as Captain 
R. L. Reiss’ ‘“‘ British and American Housing ’”’ form 
useful guides to the present position on. Housing, 
both here and across the Atlantic. These and a 
thousand other books are, however, written either 
as works for specialists or are particularly designed 
to serve as introductions to a specialised subject. 

It is when one comes to consider the many books 
which do not immediately fall to be classified as 
Planning books, but which, nevertheless, have a 
direct bearing on the subject, that the scope of 
Planning literature is most clearly revealed. 
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Fiction has its time-honoured connection with 
reform of every kind, and the early housing reformers 
did not fail to recognise the enormous value of 
novels by Kingsley and Charles Dickens in 
forwarding their cause. 

No novelist of to-day has yet tackled the human 
consequences of urbanisation. And yet it is a task 
which a Cronin, a Priestley or a Bentley might find 
attractive. Miss Bentley has, of course, in 
‘‘ Inheritance’ and more recently in “Sleep in 
Peace,” shown what turmoil, what revolt, what 
frustration often lie behind the net curtains of 
neat villadom, in dull industrial towns. That indeed 
is a service, because one of the difficulties which 
those who favour decentralisation have to face is 
the fact that, quite unnecessarily, life in so many of 
our small towns to-day is stupid and dull. Hence 
the lure of the lights of London, pulling poor fools 
to their destruction—poor fools who only learn 
when it is too late that they have exchanged dull 
small town for duller big city ; for London, whose 
dormitory suburbs are more lifeless than the worst 
towns of the industrial revolution, whose West 
End, with its fun parlours and gew-gaw shows, is 
fast degenerating into a poor imitation of a village 
fair. 

Other books show the life of the field and of the 
changing seasons, which more and more—as a 
result of over-centralisation—is being denied to 
the great majority of the inhabitants of this country. 
A long line of writers, from Hudson to Massingham, 
perform this service. 

The poets, too, have their contribution to make, 
and some of the best of the moderns, such as McNiece 
and Auden, are forceful in their denunciation of the 
denial of man’s inheritance, caused by his divorce 
from the soil. The humorists have their say, and 
little masterpieces of irony, such as Heath Robinson’s 
“How to Live in a Flat,” or Stuart and Vera 
Boyle’s “ Rise and Fall of Mr. Prophitt,’”” must add 
to the discomfiture of the opponents of planning. 

Books dealing with the population problem and 
the whole field of human oecology, are, of course, 
of first importance to those interested in Planning. 
This is not yet a science unless in embryo, and even 
the best of the experts, such as Professor Carr- 
Saunders, are like the grandfather of all oecologists, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, merely struggling towards the light. 
Infinite research is required in this field. Much more 
has been done in the United States than in this 
country, but the more rapidly the experts get to 
work and submit their conclusions the surer will be 
the basis of planning. 

Books on the Planning of the Home, the Planning 
of Gardens, the Planning of Streets, the Planning 
of Bridges, the Planning of Everything making up the 
sum of human environment, cannot be dismissed 
as irrelevant by anyone interested, however 
particularly in any branch of the Planning problem. 

It is perhaps the wide scope of Planning which 
gives it its peculiar interest, and gives, too, to those 
engaged in it, a sense of dynamic power not to be 
found in more rigidly segregated activities. Of all 
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public servants, the planner is perhaps the supreme 
humanist. It is for that reason that his reading 
must of necessity embrace almost every phase of 
human thought and activity. 

G.MCcA. 


BOOKS FOR THE TOWN PLANNING 
COMMITTEE MAN 


HE Committee Man who merely wants to get 

the hang of procedure and general informa- 
tion on the items normally included in a planning 
scheme, will find his needs satisfied by a perusal 
of “‘ Town and Country Planning in England and 
Wales,”’ the informative brochure published by the 
Ministry of Health, and obtainable from H.M. 
Stationery Office for the modest sum of sixpence. 

The average Committee Man will, however, 
want to go deeper than this. He will wish to know 
more as to the reasons for planning, as to the 
factors that have, up to the present, influenced the 
growth of towns and the development of the 
countryside, the influences of changes that are at 
work, and the possibilities for the future. 

By choosing the right books he will learn much, 
and they will open his eves to an extraordinarily 
interesting field for his own observation. He will 
not only get a glimpse of the interacting causes 
which have led to our present state of muddle, but 
will also learn something of the proposals of those 
who want to bring order out of chaos, and who 
would make our towns fit to live and work in and 
keep our country unspoiled. Such a Committee 
Man could not do better than begin with “ Cities 
in Evolution,’ by the late Professor Sir Patrick 
Geddes, but I am afraid that he will have to go 
to the second-hand bookshop to find a copy. In 
this book he will find the philosophy of town study 
and planning, chiefly illustrated by reference to the 
wonderful old city of Edinburgh. 

It is high time that both this book and Ebenezer 
Howard's ‘‘ To-Morrow ”’ were republished, because 
in the first you have explained the process of urban 
growth, and in ‘“‘ To-Morrow’’ you are shown a 
rational form into which such growth should be 
directed : namely, the Garden City. 

Both these books and also ‘‘ Town Planning in 
Practice,” that first great text book by Sir Raymond 
Unwin, have profoundly influenced the early 
professional planners, and, indeed, all who have read 
them: when Mr. Committee Man has also mastered 
them there is a chance that their. practical ideals 
may be put into practice. A further insight into 
Garden City principles can be obtained from ‘‘ Town 
Theory and Practice,” edited by C. B. Purdom. 

It is probable that the Committee Man has only 
a limited time for reading,and, therefore, as a practi- 
cal and illuminating guide to planning under the 
present Act, one can recommend that compact 
volume ‘‘ Town and Country Planning,” by Professor 
P. Abercrombie. 

Insight into Regional Planning can be obtained 
from a perusal of one or more of the many Regional 
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Planning Reports that have been published by 
Advisory Joint Planning Committees or by C.P.R.E. 
He will be well advised to obtain the one which 
relates to his own Region, but for general reference 
that on South-West Lancashire admirably portrays 
the conditions and possibilities of that corner of 
industrial England, while the Bath and Bristol 
Regional Planning Report graphically explains the 
relationships between industry, landscape and 
geology. If Mr. Committee Man wants to take a 
personal hand in the fascinating game of Regional 
Survey, he should read “‘ Introduction to Regional 
Surveying,’ by Fagg and Hutchings. 

An up-to-date text book which relates English 
and American practice is ‘‘ Recent Advances in 
Town Planning,’’ by Thomas Adams. 


The man who wants to understand his own town 
will get an admirable insight into the objective 
point of view by reading ‘“‘ London” by S. E. 
Rasmussen; if he has visions of renewing the 
life of his city he should find inspiration in “ The 
Rebuilding of Manchester,”’ by Sir E. D. Simon and 
J. Inman; if he seeks information as to what 
constitutes decency in design, he will find help in 
“Good and Bad Manners in Architecture,” by A. 
Trystan Edwards. 


Road transport raises major planning problems 
and is referred to in countless reports: to get an 
insight into fundamentals, while at the same time 
enjoying a fine piece of writing one cannot do better 
than read “‘ The Road,”’ by Hilaire Belloc. 


There are many more books on various aspects 
and details of planning that will repay reading, 
but I will leave Mr. Committee Man to find them 
for himself if, as I am sure will happen, after a 
first taste his appetite grows. 


PLEA FOR WORLD BRAIN 


World Brain. By H. G. Wells. Methuen & Co. 
3s. 6d. 


HIS little volume comprises a series of papers 

and addresses submitted by Mr. Wells as 
contributions of an informal character to research 
in the field of constructive sociology. It would 
not be a book by Mr. Wells if it were not also here 
and there both stimulating and infuriating. It is, 
in effect, a plea for a world brain,for an organisation 
whereby the considered factual knowledge of the 
world might be available to every worker in every 
field. Of course, already there is such an organisa- 
tion. There is, at any rate, the Consular service. 
There is the amazing mass of information handled 
by the League of Nations and the International 
Labour Office. There are the productions of the 
various voluntary research organisations, or 
organisations endowing research, such as_ the 
Carnegie Trust and the Pilgrim Trust. At the 
same time, it is all sporadic, overlapping and 
incomprehensible, and those who have watched 
the noble but pitiful effort to build up such an 
organisation as the League of Nations upon a 
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basis of insufficient mental equipment, will concede 
at once that Mr. Wells has put forward a suggestion 
of first importance. All the more important, 
perhaps, when one reflects that the present tendency 
is towards the disintegration of international 
ideals. 


Among the papers included in the book is his 
address to the Education Section of the British 
Association in November, last year—an address 
which aroused acute controversy. We cannot 
help regretting that Mr. Wells, who has spent 
so much of his !ong lifetime in attempting to plan 
for an ordered world, apparently finds it quite 
beyond him to spare even a few hours for the 
consideration of the steps necessary to achieve 
an ordered Britain. 


PLANNING LAW 


Planning Law for Town and Country. By Desmond 
Heap. Sweet & Maxwell. 12s. 6d. 


R. HEAP has achieved a considerable success 

by setting down in readable form a clear and 
complete statement of town and country planning, 
and its effectiveness in this country. It can be 
read just as easily by the layman as by the tech- 
nician, and by both with profit. 


CLEVER SATIRE 


The Rise and Fall of Mr. Prophitt. By Stuart and 
Vera Boyle. Chapman & Hall. 5s. 


HIS is one of the cleverest, wittiest and 
shrewdest books we have come across for a long 

time. When Mr. Prophitt entered the Underground, 
he had no idea—as who has ?—that he was reallv 
booking a ticket for an excursion in a trans-Atlantic 
whale. The authors, in amazing verse and even 
wittier line, tell the whole sad story, in, as Evelyn 
Waugh says, “an exquisite achievement of satire 
and of fancy.’’ The poem opens with the lines : 

Tickets from automatic machines 

Down automatic stairs 

To automatic trains 

Where automatic doors 

Close on automatic brains. 

The crowd in the carriage 

Shakes itself down 

Puts up a barrier 

Of paper and frown 

“For the moment at least 

This strap, Sir, is mine!’ 

Mr. Prophitt’s transition from strap-hanger to 
big business-man, bouncing in his limousine, 
negotiating with foreign financiers, and having 
affaires de ceur with film stars, is rapid. So too is his 
descent to ruin, and when at last he meets with 
one far less kindly than a Jonah, the reader has 
considerable sympathy for the hero of this fantastic, 
satiric, comic, un-moral and infinitely funny 
story. 
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DEATH COMES TO THE COTSWOLDS 


Shepherd’s Country. 
Chapman & Hall. 15s. 


R. MASSINGHAM, aware that Cotswold is 

a dying countryside and a dying people, has 

written “ Shepherd’s Country” as a record of the 

people, their culture and crafts before they are 
finally extinguished. 


By H. J. Massingham. 


Until the end of the 18th century, he reminds us, 
Cotswold had been famous since the 14th century 
for sheep rearing and the woollen industry. From 
the prosperity and the contentment which accom- 
panied it there grew a rural culture, crafts and a 
form of domestic architecture which has nowhere 
been excelled. 


The enclosure system came, breaking up the old 
village communities, and the landworkers were 
reduced to the status of serfs. The crafts struggled 
on, but machines came and gradually destroyed 
the pride in individual work, taking the colour and 
life out of the countryside. Young people are 
migrating to the towns because the countryside is 
now too dull for them, and husbandry is the mono- 
poly of the old men who are quickly dying. 


Large scale farming has replaced the small 
holding. Farms, manors and cottages have new 
masters who are unassociated with the land and 
the people—“ thus the land falls the prey of moneyed 
urbans to whom it is a playground or a reserve, 
or a large scale business, not the breast of fertility 
that feeds the people, and at the same time yields 
to them something more than their daily bread.” 
Pinnockshire and the North Cotswolds are in 
bondage to Birmingham and the age it represents— 
an ancient civilisation powerless to resist invasion 
by barbarians. Every week end the hordes invade 
the countryside “ blaring tinned music from the 
hilltops, littering the turf with cartons, breaking 
boughs off trees, parking their cars in uncut 


hayfields.”’ 


And so Cotswold is dying—but the author 
believes that it will live again. 

“ There is,’ says the author, ‘‘ an abundance of 
irrefutable arguments for decentralisation.’”’ We 
would add that it is only by the controlled decen- 
tralisation of industry and towns that places like 
London, Liverpool, the Giant Brumm, and Stroud 
can be prevented from straggling into the country- 
side, killing rural culture as they advance and at 
the same time luring the young people from the 
land into the towns where the inexorable machine 
will snatch their inheritance, both in spirit and in 
fact away from them. This should be done now 
while there are still parts of the countryside where 


“the landscape of the country still abides, neither 
have the hills been poxed with Urbs, nor the waters 
of its Windrush fouled by Business, nor its fields 
blotted out by Progress.”’ 


He thinks that the ultra-complex and_ super- 
mechanical makeshift of life, that has supplanted 
the old crafts will die because it has no survival 
value. Secondly, England must by necessity 
cease to be a parasite upon other countries te keep 
herself from starving to death and, thirdly, Cotswold, 
having overcome all her previous invaders— 
Romans, Saxons, Normans, Huguenots, will in the 
end overcome the ‘Giant Brumm.”’ In a chapter 
on the work of the smallholders in the Vale of 
Evesham, where the young men are not migrating to 
the towns, and where there is pride still in individual 
work, Massingham describes what he feels will be 
the salvation of the hills—‘ if Cotswold would 
learn over again the lesson the Vale has learned 
from the hills; if the ‘‘ Evesham Custom” were 
to become the Cotswold Custom, the old crafts and 
country trades thereon would rise unaided from 
their beds of mortal sickness. This very valuable 
book is written as only Massingham can write, 
from his intimate knowledge of the people, their 
work, their art and their countryside. It is well 
illustrated by Edgar Dale 


ANN WILDE 


‘“Oh, Oh, An-ton-i-o!”’ 


The Next British Empire. By R. A. Piddington. 
John Murray. 6s. 


DISARMING cheerfulness, a willingness to 
con-eive that he may be wrong, takes at least 
half the sting out of this stimulating, irritating book. 
Mr. Piddington knows the problem of over- 
concentration of population. He quotes Professor 
Carr-Saunders : “‘ The statement that, with reference 
to any given area, the optimum population is that 
population which produces maximum economic 
welfare is unexceptionable.” 


‘“We should,” comments Mr. Piddington, “ be 
better off like that, no doubt, but I insist that if 
every man in Britain were fully employed for fair 
hours at a just wage, if our budget were balanced, 
and our debts wiped out, if no human being in 
these islands lacked the purchasing power to gratify 
his reasonable wishes, we should still, from the 
cultural viewpoint, be one of the wretched peoples 
on earth. What? A car for everybody! nay, an 
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aeroplane, in twenty year’s time! a decent sized 
house with garage for every family ? a seaside hut 
for week-ends for every household ? My dear sir, 
do you know how long our coast line is, and how 
many families there are to share it ? And are you 
capable of simple arithmetic? What I am fore- 
casting is nothing fantastic, nothing out of the 
common, even to-day, and certainly will be as 
accepted a part of our normal existence in another 
generation as a bath and a wireless set have already 
become. Add to this that we are fast approaching 
an age of universal leisure, or a very short hours of 
employment, and you can imagine a kind of Britain 
where it is always Bank holiday, but where road 
traffic is four times as dense, air traffic an inescapable 
obligato, built up areas three times as widespread, 
and our coast one continuous chain of bungaloid 
monstrosities. Why spend £1,500,000,000 on 
armaments to protect such a Hell-upon-Earth from 
from the devil ?” 

Why, indeed! Mr. Piddington goes on to discuss 
the garden city standard of twelve houses to the 
acre, argues that it would cover the country with 
far-flung suburban mediocrity, and then asserts 
that six houses to the acre is the “ uttermost 
maximum desirable to-day.’’ He criticises garden 
city houses as being unsuitable for family life on the 
ground that they do not provide sufficient accommo- 
dation. Well, well! After that one would expect 
Mr. Piddington to have no good word (as we have 
not) for the flat. And neither he has. It is, he 
exclaims, ‘“‘ the dry rot of civilisation,’’ ‘‘ the great 
steriliser of mankind.” “ The flat is no place for the 
normal healthy child. For several children together 
it is nothing but a prison. Flats spring up in over- 
crowded neighbourhoods, where playing fields and 
open spaces have already disappeared, and children 
can only escape from the confinement of the flat 
to the monotony of the streets or the little tiny 
pleasance. So most people who live in flats, dimly 
realising this, don’t have children.” 

And what is Mr. Piddington’s solution? Let’s 
all go to Canada! Yes, believe it or not. Family 
allowances would cost £100,000,000 odd. A new road 
across London would cost £32,000,000. Giving 
free meals to schoolchildren would cost £40,000,000 
a year. So why not scrap all these policies, argues 
Mr. Piddington, and spend our money on Canada ? 
And then he concludes somewhat haltingly : 
“ Exactly how to spend it would be for Canada as 
well as ourselves,to decide. Which reminds me that 
we had better wonder what Canada might have to 
say to these proposals.” 

We might indeed wonder. The author confesses 
naively that the recipe for this book has been one 
per cent. inspiration and 99 per cent. desperation. 
He only exaggerates the inspiration. Nevertheless, 
it is one of the most entertaining efforts at solving 
some of the most pressing problenis yet put forward. 
It is as if Mr. Heath Robinson had, by some freak 
of chance, become Prime Minister and had engaged 
(for the world’s delight) in framing a policy on the 
lines of his characteristic drawings. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM 


The Population Problem. By T. H. Marshall, A. M. 
Carr-Saunders, H. D. Henderson, R. R. Cuczynsky, 
and Arnold Plant. George Allen and Unwin. 5s. 


nae problem of the declining birthrate, which 
means ultimately the problem of the declining 
population, is fast becoming a major national issue ; 
of sufficient importance to be the subject of an 
increasing number of books, the study of many 
experts, and a stock conversation piece for the 
average man. It has even had the honour of being 
the subject of legislation and of broadcast debates. 


What the Public Thinks 


The present volume is of unusual interest in that 
while the analysis of the problem is given by such 
an expert as Professor Carr-Saunders, and a solution 
outlined by Mr. H. D. Henderson, the first two 
chapters deal exclusively with, ‘““ What the Public 
Thinks.”’ Four representatives of public opinion 
were invited by the B.B.C. to debate on the subject 
as a prelude to a series of talks by experts. The 
first chapter is an analysis of this debate and the 
second a summary—with quotations—of three 
hundred and fifty letters received from listeners. 


It would be difficult and dangerous to point to any 
one reason as being of major importance, but among 
many reasons given in these letters the housing 
problem is by no means inconsiderable. Mr. Marshall 
says, ‘‘It would be a waste of time to quote the 
complaints of high rents and _ bad _ houses. 
Monotonously, the same tale is told again and 
again.” And this from a letter, ‘‘ The landlady 
would only accept them on the understanding that 
they must leave if children arrived.’’ This is a 
problem for hundreds of working and lower middle 
class people. High rents and children barred ! 


Flats — or Families ? 


But the middle-class, less restricted by economic 
worries, surely they have a freer choice in the matter 
of housing? They have at present the choice of the 
house and garden in the suburbs—good for bringing 
up children but bad from the point of view of the 
father who has to strap-hang for half an hour to and 
from his work—or a flat in the centre of a town 
where families are out of place. Mr. Marshall goes 
right to the point when he says, “ For the middle- 
class in big towns the trouble is that modern flats are 
not designed for families. We are building cities 
for a declining population.’’ And one letter writer 
has a doubtful solution—‘‘ The modern blocks of 
flats are helping the decline in the birthrate. A 
baby is even more out of place in a flat than a dog 
is—So if you have to live in a flat it really saves a 
lot of trouble all round if you buy a puppy instead.”’ 
He may find, of course, that dogs are not allowed. 


ELIZABETH MCALLISTER. 
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THE ENGLISH OBSERVED 


We Are Observed. By W. J. Blyton. John Murray. 
7s. 6d. 


IVE hundred years of British character, drawn 

from an immense variety of sources, and headed 
by the Wife of Bath, Mr. Prendergast, bringing 
up the rear, are portrayed in this clever anthology- 
cum-commentary. Mr. Blyton has achieved more 
than a cavalcade of people, garbed in purple and 
fine linen or in shoddy, he has achieved an analysis 
of literature in human terms which will make it in 
time appreciated as a work not merely of humour 
and perception, but of sound judgment. It is a book 
which will hold a distinctive place in modern 
criticism, and in a world where inhumanity has 
taken on the guise of authority and power, the 
steady progress of English literature, from the 
Sir Charles Grandisons and the Earls Maltravers to 
Hardy’s dairymaid, Moore’s servant-girl and Conrad’s 
Stevie, is a heartening symbol of mankind’s constant 
advance. 


EVERYDAY THINGS 


A History of Everyday Things in England. Volume 
Two. (Revised and Enlarged). By Marjorie and 
C. H. B. Quennell. Batsford, London. 8s. 6d. 


HIS revised and enlarged edition of the second 

volume of this most attractive and useful series 
of books successfully designed to make history live, 
deals with the period 1500 to 1799. The whole 
series makes an admirable “ refresher course ’’ for 
the most case-hardened. In this volume the author 
comments on the rational attitude of the Tudors in 
insisting that “‘ a garden is the clothing of the house,”’ 
and the illustrations point to the fact that they 
dressed their houses remarkably well. Again in the 
eighteenth century, the authors comment, “it is 
perhaps the smaller houses which show the Georgian 
architects at their best—the pleasant old-fashioned 
place one finds to-day in almost any country town. 
The doctor generally lives in one; and the lawyer 
wil] have another. The walls are faced with red 
bricks that have weathered to a delightful mellow- 
ness ; the sash windows are of pleasant proportions, 
disposed in a regular way. There is a good robust 
cornice, which provides a brim to the roof, and in 
the latter are dormer windows. The doorways are 
always interesting, and there may be some fine iron 
railings and gates. Internally the basement kitchen 
is generally avoided, and the rooms are planned for 
comfort rather than display. Walls are pleasantly 
panelled, and the staircases good. They are 
eminently houses to live in.’’ At this time, too, 
the garden was an important feature of life—as 
nearly always throughout English history—and 
garden architects, some good, some bad, flourished, 
among them Lancelot Brown, William Kent, and 
Sir William Chambers. 


It is interesting, too, to trace, with the help of the 
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excellent index, the development of towns over three 
centuries, as described in these pages. 

The continual expansion of London was a problem 
even in Tudor times. Harrison complains of the 
ever increasing number of middlemen crowding the 
London market, ‘“‘ Whereby, also I gather that the 
maintenance of a superfluous number of dealers in 
most trades is one of the greatest causes why the 
prices of things become excessive.”” Shops increased 
rapidly. As London grew, new houses were erected 
with little regard to space or place and the streets 
became narrow and overcrowded. With distress 
in the country the labourers moved towards the 
town, and overcrowding grew and with it slums. 
‘“ Parts of London became plague spots of poverty ; 
filth and vice were rampant. A law was made 
‘One house one family ’ but it was a law impossible 
to enforce in the rabbit warrens of housing, and 
another legislation forbade the erection of buildings 
on hitherto unoccupied parts of the city.”’ 


The dismal story—although far from dismal in the 
telling—goes on unrelieved until the authors mention, 
with almost audible relief, the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, 1909, the first defence against un- 
controlled muddle. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 

Sleep in Peace. By Phyllis Bentley. 
8s. 6d. 
The Country Child. By Alison Uttley. Faber and 
Faber. 3s. 6d. 

ISS PHYLLIS BENTLEY achieved a 

complete success with ‘‘ Inheritance,” a novel 
which immediately took its place among the best in 
English literature. For that reason alone I should 
hesitate to join in the chorus which has greeted this 
book and acclaimed it as “‘ her best yet.’’ It is not 
better than ‘“ Inheritance,” although occasionally it 
excels it, is sometimes equal to it, and always is the 
very stuff that good books are made of. It falls 
away considerably, however, in the second half. 
That is not to belittle it at all; there was a long 
way to fall and Miss Bentley’s zero is many a 
best-seller’s boiling point. 


Gollancz. 


It is, she says, the panorama of a generation— 
and what a panorama. Here is Yorkshire of the 
later Victorian period to the life. The people, 
even the minor characters, are real people, and the 
transition from Victorian security to war and post- 
war insecurity and, at times, indiscipline is traced 
with unerring skill and enormous verisimilitude. 
The characters, the Hinchliffes and the Armisteads, 
Laura and Ludo and Gwen, Grace and Edward and 
Frederick, develop and change and evolve until one 
feels that here indeed is an intimate slice of English 
history (seen in terms of English family life) and one 
knows and has an affection for them all. 

I shall not strain to bring a town-planning moral 
into this appreciation, except to say that it was just 
the lack of opportunities within their own home 
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town for all the development of which they were 
capable that led Laura and Grace, the two girls 
who symbolise the revolt against the old traditions, 
to face many frustrations and defeats on the way 
to satisfactory creative work. Towns were not 
at the end of the Victorian period real towns at all: 
these Yorkshire woollen towns were mere extensions 
of the mills themselves. Culture was as rare a 
commodity, rarer indeed, than sugar in war-time. 
True, there were the moors and the wind on the 
heath, brother, but libraries and galleries and 
museums and other outward and visible signs of 
culture are as essential, no more and no less, as 
green belts, and both as factories, in any town. 


Alison Uttley’s ‘The Country Child’’ was 
acclaimed on publication as “a little masterpiece,” 
and that verdict was endorsed by those who read it. 
It is all the more fortunate, therefore, that it should 
be re-issued in the Faber Library. As a study of 
childhood it is penetrating: as a study of country 
life it is incomparable. * It is not a ‘‘ Growth of the 
Soil”: into its pages enters neither crushing tragedy 
nor titanic effort. It is a pastoral— 

“In the fields life went on, under the moon’s 
white light. Field mice ran along their tiny green 
tunnels under the bending grass, to their nests, 
hollowed out among the roots, just below the 
level of the cruel scythe. Rabbits, unconscious 
of the morrow, played in the mowing grass, 
sitting up to bite juicy blades, listening for the 
fox who stole along by the edge of the wood. 
Little winds blew the sorrel and swept over the 
tightly closed silky seeds of dandelion and hawk- 
week. Then the moon hid behind a rainbow 
cloud and the world fell asleep. 


‘““Morning came, cool and sweet, with bird- 
song and white mists. At five o’clock, when the 
corncrake whirred in the Whitewell field, and the 
cuckoo called on every side, the mowers were up 
and in the meadow. A soft rain fell, a good 
gentle rain, blessing the fields, and the dew lay 
thick over the grass. The three men stood on the 
path and sharpened their scythes, and Tom stood 
watching them. The music of the hone floated 
up the fields, in at the bedroom windows, ringing 
a strange familiar note which came into Susan’s 
dreams and made her smile in her sleep.”’ 


It is one of the incidental tragedies of the continued 
de-population of the countryside that all this life 
of the field becomes known to fewer and fewer 
children each year as cities swell and the countryside 
decays. 


CRIME AND ENVIRONMENT 


Crime and the Community. By Leo Page. Faber 
and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


C. ME and the Community does not quite 
live up to its name. It is, as might be expected 
from the author of Justice of the Peace, a careful, 
judicial account of present methods of crime punish- 
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ment and cure. But it does not really tell the 
reader very much of the results of environmental 
conditions on crime incidence. There is no attempt 
to make any kind of crime survey of town and 
country and to point out, however broadly, where 
crime incidence is highest and where lowest, what 
physical conditions of life are most likely to result 
in crime and what not. This is a pity, because such 
information is badly needed in this country ; there 
already exists a considerable body of information 
for town and country in the United States. Here 
and there Mr. Page does state definitely that the 
cure of those suffering from a neurosis is frequently 
made ineffective by their return to a bad environ- 
ment. This postulates, what is quite obvious but 
has not yet been fully established scientifically, that 
there is a right environment and a wrong environ- 
ment, an environment conducive to right living 
and an environment conducive to wrong doing. 


It is at this point that the community should 
first take action. It should not aim to punish when 
wrong has been done so much as to provide those 
conditions of life which make it less likely that the 
wrong will be committed at all. 


Even so, there will be failures, since no system yet 
devised, or even envisaged, is perfect. It is in 
the consideration of the treatment of the inevitable 
offenders that Mr. Page is at his best. 


His book is completely devoid of the senti- 
mentality which so often enters into discussions 
of this subject, but he puts forward reasoned pleas 
for psychiatric treatment when this is likely to be 
efficacious, he is against corporal punishment on 
the ground of its inefficiency, he pleads, as most 
reformers do, against the short sentence, he appeals 
for more intelligent work for prisoners, and a better 
chance, though not preferential treatment, for 
them when they come out of prison. 


I do not think he quite makes out his case in 
Appendix 2 of the book, in which he cites cases of 
men whom he considers “‘ worthless, utterly destitute 
of redeeming features,’’ even when he specifically 
records the misadventures of men such as Sidney 
Fox, Frederick Brown, William Kennedy, George 
Smith, Herbert Rowse Armstrong, and Patrick 
Mahon. Kennedy’s record he gives in detail, 
from his first conviction for a sexual peccadillo at 
the age of twenty—he received two months’ hard 
labour for that—to his final gallows’ end for the 
murder of Police-Constable Gutteridge. That 
table might have been taken as significant: the 
first sentence for a crime which was merely an 
offence against decency (and not a very gross off2nce 
at that) was cruel, harsh, and vindictive. It took 
no account of the psychological twist which induced 
the offence, and it was singularly ineffective in 
producing a cure: twelve years later, with two 
larceny offences intervening, he was convicted for 
the same offence : seven years later (he was twenty- 
nine) he was sentenced for four more offences of the 
same gendre. Thereafter they disappear from his 
list : he has emerged from the “ cure” a hardened 
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criminal, an enemy of society. But it might not be 
unfair to suggest that those responsible for 
Kennedy’s complete degeneration were the magis- 
trates who took such an intolerant view of his first 
offence. 


Mr. Page devotes an interesting section to the 
description of nine different English prisons. There 
again (while the descriptions give just the informa- 
tion most people need), he might, I think, have 
found space to deal with a side issue, namely, the 
effect of prisons on the people, particularly the 
children, who live close to them. The effect of an 
execution, for example, when the prison is situated 
close to a large dormitory housing estate, is one 
of the minutie of town-planning problems. But 
prisons cannot be ranked among the amenities of a 
town and they should be removed from centres of 
residence. 


Lest the foregoing criticisms appear the least 
carping let me conclude by saying that “‘ Crime 
and the Community” is a contribution to the 
discussion of penal reform of the first importance. 


G.Mc.A. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


A Cuitizen’s Guide to Social Service. By J. Q. 
Henriques. George Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


HIS is a thoughtful book by a man of con- 

siderable experience and judgment. It is 
curious, however, that Mr. Henriques has not, I 
venture to suggest, seen right to the heart of the 
problem which he is here investigating. Broadly 
speaking, his theme is the probable future of 
voluntary effort in relation to state and local 
government action. He touches on the broad social 
evils—bad housing, unemployment, low standards 
of health, poverty—asserts the need for govern- 
mental action, but believes that government 
must necessarily consider the hypothetical non- 
existent average man instead of the real, always 
different, individual man. It is to the rescue of 
the real man that the voluntary society, properly 
co-ordinated, of course, with other voluntary 
societies, must come. ; 


That hypothesis leads him to weird conclusions, 
and a vision of the ever-increasing London, with 
each district a community itself and a ‘“‘ Feather’s 
Club ’’—now there are six—in every block, struck 
one reader as among the least attractive, and 
most improbable, of desiderata. 


The problem, we agree with Mr. Henriques, is one 
of providing for the individual the greatest possible 
measure of environmental help towards self-develop- 
ment. That cannot be measured in bricks— 
although a good house is better than a bad one: 
nor in money—although enough is better than too 
little: nor in work—although the right job and 
enough of it is better than the wrong one and too 
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much. It is probably among the incalculables. But 
the question is—how incalculable ? 


Have we attempted to establish the Lowest 
Common Measure? If so, have we achieved it? 
If not, it is not the business of voluntary societies 
to fob off the submerged with make-shift remedies— 
such as Feather’s Clubs-—just because they are 
dear to the hearts of their originators. That is to 
perpetuate evil in the name of brotherly love. 


When we can claim that we have achieved the 
right kind of towns for our people to live in—towns 
with the amenities of towns but not divorced by 
twenty miles of brick jungle from the open country 
—we shall have gone a long way to establish the 
Lowest Common Measure. Community centres, 
clubs, recreation, occupation centres all have their 
place in any balanced scheme of living—but they 
are not the sum of existence : they are only a vulgar 
fraction. 


At the same time, Mr. Henriques has argued his 
case sympathetically and persuasively. For that 
reason it is all the more important to be on guard 
against fallacies in the argument. But all social 
workers should read his book. 


PLANNING NOT POLITICAL 


The Moral Basis of Politics. By Naomi Mitchison. 
Constable. 

RS. NAOMI MITCHISON, setting out, one 

feels, to write this book as much to answer 
questions in her own mind as to anticipate those 
in the minds of her readers first of all agrees that 
there is a contemporary muddle and then, hearten- 
ingly, asserts her disbelief in the moral disintegration 
which her contemporaries ‘‘ smell everywhere.”’ 
“‘ T would say, in fact,’’ she declares, “‘ that one of the 
most marked features of the time was the seriousness 
and stability with which a number of intelligent 
people are facing it,’’ adding as a rider that “ one 
cannot judge a country by its movies or its Blooms- 
burys or by the advertisements in its daily papers.”’ 


With such commonsense she enters upon the 
discussion and very rarely does her commonsense 
desert her throughout this book which should be 
read by everyone. She asserts as the basis of political 
conflict that two main sets of people have different 
and mutually exclusive visions of the good. That 
is a point of view too little held and, certainly, too 
seldom expressed to-day. If it were more freely 
held and acted upon one would hear less of fierce 
class-war antagonisms with their natural but 
ghoulish children, the Comintern and the Fascist 
state. Incidentally, Mrs. Mitchison suggests that 
we ought to stop talking so much about “the 
State.” 


“ “State ’ is one of the words which has accumu- 
lated a distressingly large tail or aura of attached 
meanings, muddles, mental pictures, and so on. 
And, as it progresses, so it gets further and further 
away from the idea of people and the Kingdom of 
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Ends, and nearer to a system of institutions and 
ideas and means to its own functioning. This 
process has been accelerated during the last hundred 
years or so, and quite a lot of people who started by 
believing in persons as ends have been so hypnotised 
by the idea of the state that they finish by forgetting 
that, as was said more than two thousand years ago, 
‘It is not ships or walls that make the city, but 
men.’ I am not sure what we ought to talk about 
instead of the state, but I do think we must beware, 
here, of letting a word get on to our backs and ride 
us. What we are ultimately after is not an elaborate 
organisation or plan in some particular shape, but a 
way of allowing people to live together in ways 
they like. This, I believe, is democracy in essence, 
and, because people’s likes and dislikes are on the 
whole personal, democracy must happen, as I have 
pointed out, in small-scale units first. 

“IT should like, though, to point out once more 
that large-scale planning cannot be done in any 
genuinely democratic way. And, if people are to get 
what they like, planning is probably necessary. If 
people like electric power and need it in order to 
live together happily and with enough leisure to 
enable them to have valuable personal relationships 
with one another, they must get it from somewhere. 
What I would emphasise is that planning need not 
and should not be a Political activity. It is not 
directly to do with people: it is to do with things. 
At present of course it is political, but we should 
aim at mere planning for general plenty; the 
politics and ethics which follow from general plenty 
are a separate thing, to be thought about 
separately.” 

We are glad Mrs. Mitchison takes the view that 
planning is essentially not a political activity. At 
the same time while it may be true in strict literalness 
that planning deals with things rather than people, 
it deals with people at only one remove and therefore 
in all our planning we must take care so to plan 
that we do provide for the people for whom we 
plan the means to the abundant life for which 
Mrs. Mitchison so ably pleads. 


LAND USURY 


The New Social Order. By Benjamin Davies. 
Daniel, London. 2s. 6d. 


ie OLIVER LODGE pays tribute at the 
beginning of this little book to the remarkable 
character of its author who, starting as Lodge’s 
lab. boy at Liverpool University, retired from an 
important position on the research staff of one of 
the telegraph companies. The book is addressed 
mainly to those who think that the application of 
Christian principles represents the salvation of 
society here and elsewhere. Appropriately enough, 
it is interspersed with stories in parable form, such 
as this :— 

A certain landlord many years ago bought, for 
about £200, a plot of agricultural land on which he 
saw with his mind’s financial eye an enterprising man 
coming, one fine day, to erect houses. Eventually 


it was a great business house that was erected on a 
part of it, the proprietor to pay £200 ground rent. 
The business prospered greatly. The 90-years’ 
lease came to its end and a renewal was asked for. 
The building by now had cost £20,000. The 
proprietor had paid £18,000 in rent. Had the 
renewal been refused, the landlord would have 
received from the transaction in rent and structures, 
£38,000. This is equivalent in simple interest of 
210 per cent. usury rate. But the lease was renewed, 
not at £200 but at £2,000! The proprietor accepted. 
So at the end of 90 years the landlord will have 
received {£180,000. This second transaction is 
equivalent to a demand for almost 1,000 per cent. 
interest rate on the sum invested at the outset by the 
original landlord. 

As an indictment of usury, the book draws as 
much from the Old as from the New Testament. 
The author is optimistic and believes that the 
nations are at last entering laboriously into the 
advanced social stage predicted by Owen, Marx, 
Tolstoi, Ruskin, and Morris. 


BRECKLAND WILDS 

In Breckland Wilds. By W. G. Clarke. Revised 
Edition by R. Rainbird Clarke. Heffer, Cambridge. 
12s. 6d. 

REVISED edition of this beautiful work, the 

first, with its introduction by H. J. Massingham, 
having been out of print for some years, was overdue. 
The present edition enshrines the work of the 
original author, W. G. Clarke, who died before it was 
first published no less successfully because Mr. 
Rainbird Clarke has taken the opportunity to 
contribute chapters on Breckland Characteristics, 
Breckland Before the Enclosures, Farms, Forests 
and Labour Camps, Brandon and the Flint-Knapping 
Industry, and on Thetford as well as useful appen- 
dices including, ‘‘ Notes for Visitors to Breckland.”’ 
The proximity of Cambridge, only twenty miles 
distant, has naturally led the University to play the 
dominant role in the scientific exploration of this 
area, called Breckland, by W. G. Clarke in 1894— 
the name has stuck. “ Breck” means a tract of 
heathland broken up for cultivation from time to 
time and then allowed to revert to waste. Popular 
interest in the district was aroused by its unspoilt 
scenery and by the meres, the grassy trackways, 
pine belts and open heaths which are the most fas- 
cinating features of this region, the least densely 
populated between the Pennines and the New 
Forest. That interest has been added to by the 
growth of Thetford Chase, the largest single forest 
created in England in modern times. This, indeed, 
resulted in criticism of the Forestry Commissioners 
and a joint committee of the scientific societies 
associated with the district advocates the preserva- 
tion as a nature reserve of one of the surviving heaths 
while the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust has already 
secured a controlling interest in Lakenheath Warren. 
The whole area is worthy of special study and this 
book serves as more than an introduction to such 
study. 
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DIARY OF AN M.P. 


Thoughts and Talks: The Diary of a Member of 
Parliament, 1935-37. By Sir Arnold Wilson. 
Longmans Green & Co., Ltd. 12s. 6d. 

NE might well call this a diverting book, 

because whatever one thinks of Sir Arnold 
Wilson as a politician—and he has recently been 
in the storm-centre of fierce controversy—there is 
no denying the width of his interests or his ability, 
not to be all things to all men but, in a sense, the 
same thing to all men. His diary-notes cover a 
wide diversity of topics, from chain-stores to training 
centres, from the India Bill to a Tory view of the 
State, from the Quetta earthquake to bishops 
and foreign policy. Not unnaturally since his 
constituency includes the whole of one Garden City 
and part of another, he has something to say on 
this subject, and it is pleasant to record that he 
comes down whole-heartedly in favour of the 
creation of more new towns. 

“The complaint that motorists cannot enjoy the 
countryside as they career along the highways, 
because local workmen are living in houses on either 
side, is not entirely sincere, especially when it is 
accompanied by a brazen demand for higher speed. 
We must remember that those who live in the houses 
on highways can and do enjoy what they can see of 
the country. The proper remedy is to promote 
more garden cities where men and women <an find 
not only a home but a living.” 

Many of the opinions expressed, many of the 
arguments put forward, are controversial to a 
degree—his comments on Spain, for example— 
but that need not blind his most bitter opponent 
to the singular interest of this book. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The Local Government Officer. L. Hill. George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd. 5s. 

HE third volume in the Town and County Hall 

Series of books on Local Government is ‘“‘ The 
Local Government Officer,” and is written by the 
General Secretary of the National Association of 
Local Government Officers. It gives a fairly 
complete, if broad, picture of the staffing of Local 
Authorities, the qualifications required of the 
principal officers, and concludes with an interesting 
chapter on the future and the ‘‘ Hadow”’ Report. 
It should prove valuable to students of public 
administration, to the town and county councillors, 
and perhaps especially we should think, to those 
contemplating entry into the local government 
service. 


Mr. Hill dea!s with all aspects of municipal service, 
and his account of the various departments should 
be of service to those inside them and those outside. 
The book, at any rate, is informative and compre- 
hensive and gives just the right data, Every library 
should have a copy. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE HOUSE 


The Evolving House, Vol. 3. 
Design. A. F. Bemis, Technology Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 17s. 
net. Set of three volumes, 42s. net. 


Rational House 


HIS is the third volume of a set which the 

Author evidently gave himself much enjoyment 
in writing, and the general purpose of which “is 
to deal with one of the fundamental features of 
human existence, housing or shelter.’’ The other 
two volumes have not been seen, but volume three 
puts forward “ the principle of the cubical modular 
method ” of building which it is said “is so simple 
yet complex, that the terms necessary to explain 
it, such as rectangularity, modularity, cubical module 
and matrix, will require usage before the conception 
can be accepted as the merest common sense ” 


In the standardization of house parts the size of 
the cubical module appears to have fixed itself at 
4ins. for a wood-framed house. “In other words, 
the cubical module indicated by analysis of mass 
production principles is found again, and quite 
independently. Analysis of the house, the possi- 
bility of standardization for its parts, and their 
actual relation and dimensions again corroborate 
this module.’’ Having evolved a theory as to this 
cubical modular method of construction, the Author 
has endeavoured to cover by world-wide patents 
the physical form and dimensional relation of the 
component elements of the cubical modular struc- 
ture, but seems to be sorely tried and torn as to 
whether he is justified in so doing, “ since the write: 
intends that the public shall profit materially and 
culturally from this invention, and hopes in par- 
ticular that it may help to solve the important 
national question of housing ! ”’ 


It is perhaps not surprising to learn that the 
Author experienced many difficulties in securing 
patent rights, and he observes, ‘“‘ Should a particular 
inventor verge on the principles of pure science the 
inventor will find himself facing a gap in the statutes 
and in the capabilities of patent-office examiners 
as well as a larger ethical question. Chapter ten 
on this subject is most amusing. 


The latter half of the volume is concerned with 
a most useful and interesting ‘‘ Survey of Efforts 
to Modernize Housing Structure,” by one John 
Burchard, 2nd, who has collected and described in 
detail some 100 different “ special constructions,” 
including those developed here during the post- 
War housing shortage, with American, French, 
German and Swedish examples from 1890 to the 
present each illustrated by clear axonometric 
drawings. 

R. HARDY SyYMs. 
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MR. MIDDLETON PLANS 


With C. H. Middleton in Your Garden. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. 5s. 


THINK we might start by having a quick glance 

at this book. I suppose I had better not say too 
much about its qualities because some of my high- 
brow friends seem to think I am a bit touched in 
the upper storey when I mention such things. 
Well, I may be unorthodox, but I am going to say 
here and now that it is really quite a good little 
book, and that you must have a certain amount of 
discursiveness in broadcast talks. Otherwise the 
poor chaps who listen-in to people like Mr. Middleton 
might not like it, and then where would the B.B.C. 
be? It isn’t exactly my idea of a book, but I 
suppose it is all a question of taste. But I just 
couldn’t help liking certain parts of it—the bit 
about rock-gardens, for example, and I think I 
must pass on to you the story which Mr. Middleton 
tells about a rockery he saw last summer (the 
last summer but one, that is) in a suburban garden: 

“The owner invited me to go and see it, and I 
think he was rather proud of it. He was a builder 
by trade, and he seemed to have used up a good deal 
of his stock in the rockery. Ornamental tiles, pieces 
of looking glass, china cats and marble mantelpieces 
were freely used, and the whole thing was perfectly 
balanced. Whatever you saw on one side had its 
exact counterpart on the other side. Right on the 
top were two short chimney-pots, one at each end, 
with ivy-leaved geraniums growing in them, and 
the centrepiece, which seemed to be the crowning 
effort, was an old lavatory pan, over-flowing with 
nastertiums. It wasn’t exactly my idea of a rock 
— I thought it was slightly on the artificial 
side...” 

Of course, there are plenty of other books about 
gardening as well as this one, but there is nothing 
wishy-washy about this one. There are many 
chapters and not one of them is dull, and the best 
time to buy this book is now. 


THE ENGLISH GARDEN 


The English Garden. Ralph Dutton. 
7s. 6d. 


HE English Landscape Garden was not created, 

towards the end of the 17th century, as a 
number of writers have asserted. There is evidence 
that the aesthetic effect of landscape and formal 
gardens was appreciated in the 16th century. From 
that time until early in the 18th century, when 
the landscape style became firmly established, 
the chief developments were progressive elaboration 
of the early designs and the extension of horticul- 
tural knowledge. English garden design was 
influenced successively by French and Dutch, and 
later by Italian and Chinese designers, but the 
tendency to create open landscape gardens based 
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YOUR GARDEN... 


on the sporting and open air traditions of the 
nation persisted, and the English developed a style 
which was admirably suited to the physical nature 
and climatic conditions of the country and typical 
of the English scene. 

As to the future trend of gardens, Mr. Dutton is 
optimistic, but the growing enthusiasm for horti- 
culture and the higher standard of garden culture 
in general is to a large extent offset by lack of 
intelligent planning. 

We are unlikely to witness the establishment of 
great new country houses with extensive gardens 
comparable with those of the past, but there is 
ample scope for the landscape architect in the 
planning of public parks, recreation grounds and 
open spaces. 

The need for the careful preservation of existing 
natural amenities, and the creation of new ones, 
is too frequently ignored in connection with new 
building developments. Opportunities are often 
lost, too, when re-building is carried out—the 
setting back of a frontage to provide space for a 
garden—the planting of an unsightly rubbish tip 
for example, would often relieve the grim squalor 
of our industrial towns, and bring to them an 
atmosphere more humanising and of immeasurable 
benefit to the national welfare. 

Mr. Dutton’s book is an excellent short history 
of the English garden from medieval times to the 
20th century. His knowledge of horticultural 
history and his acquaintance with the gardens he 
describes enable him to write with complete 
authority, and the charm of a witty and graceful 
style, combired with a gift for apposite quotation, 
render this book delightful reading as well as an 
important contribution to garden literature. 

There are more than 150 illustrations, including 
specially taken photographs of some of the most 
famous gardens in the country, a number of repro- 
ductions of medieval manuscripts, and engravings 
by Kip and Badeslade. 

Mr. Dutton has already contributed “‘ The English 
Country House ’’ to “ The British Heritage Series ”’ 
and ‘‘ The English Garden ”’ is a worthy companion 
volume. 

C.K. 
GARDEN DESIGN 


Gardens and Gardening : Plans and Lay-outs. 
The Studio. 7s. 6d. (paper), 10s. 6d. (cloth). 

The Practical Book of Garden Structure and Design. 
By Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Cortlandt Van 
Dyke Hubbard. Lippincott, London. 2ls. 
Plants for the Connoisseur. By Thomas Hay, 
M.V.O. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 


ye produce a book about gardens of interest 
and importance to the most expert professional 
gardener and full of valuable instruction for the least 
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informed amateur is a difficult task. Yet that is 
precisely what Mr. F. A. Mercer, who has edited 
this seventh issue of “Gardens and Gardening,” 
has accomplished. It is one of the most valuable 
additions to gardening literature made in recent 
years. Mr. C. Geoffrey Holme is responsible for the 
section on Planning and Replanning the Garden, 
and his plans, together with those of prominent 
garden architects, are at once eminently practical 
and charming—their charm being not at all hypo- 
thetical, as each design has been tried out with 
success. Mr. J. E. Grant White contributes an 
important section on Colour in the Garden, which 
suggests to the amateur effects to be achieved by 
massing and grouping he might otherwise not have 
thought of. The use and value of water as an 
element in garden design is becoming increasingly 
appreciated and the section by Mr. George Dillistone 
on Pools, Ponds, and Streams and How to Use 
Them—although perhaps of particular value to the 
wealthier section of the community—is of great 
interest. An unusually authoritative feature on 
the Japanese Garden, by Jiro Harada, the author of 
The Lesson of Japanese Architecture, is absorbingly 
interesting, and no one could read his account of 
stones and their uses in garden design without 
wishing to try out the principles in his own garden. 

The authors of the “ Practical Book of Garden 
Structure and Design’”’ have taken a very large 
field for their province and have surveyed it with 
variable competence. It is worthy of a place in the 
keenest gardeners’ library because here and there 
the advice is shrewd and discerning. But on the 
whole it is a disappointing volume. The chapter 
on rock gardens, for example, is one of the feeblest 
things written on the subject and would have been 
better omitted. There are two hundred and thirty- 
one illustrations, many of them drawings by Marian 
Greene Barney. 

“Plants for the Connoisseur ’’ is a first-rate little 
volume by the superintendent of Central Parks in 
London. It is a collection of notes on plants that 
the author has contributed during a period of years 
to various periodicals. It is well that they have 
been published in book form for the loss of these 
fugitive pieces in ephemeral publications would 
have been severe indeed. In the pursuit of plants, 
new and unknown, gardening becomes a high 
adventure and one fares to Chili, to Nepal, and to 
Burma, and again to the rugged mountains of 
Columbia in search of fresh beauties and delights. 
The results are enshrined in these pages, clearly and 
beautifully written and delightfully illustrated by 
photographs by Mr. C. T. Musgrave. 


HOME PLANNING 

Modern Furmture. By E. H. Exton and F. H. 
Littman. Boriswood, London. 3s. 6d. 
Decorative Art, 1938. The Studio. 7s. 6d. (paper), 
10s. 6d. (cloth). 

WO Welwyn Garden City men are responsible 

for this delightful and useful book, ‘‘ Modern 
Furniture,’ which, in over a hundred copiously- 
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illustrated pages, gives a clear survey of household 
equipment of distinction from pieces placed on the 
market within the last three years. The book and 
the furniture have the further advantage that they 
are produced at prices within the means of modest 
incomes. No one who is furnishing a new home or 
refurnishing an old one should fail to buy this book 
and use it. 

The thirty-third issue of The Studio Year Book 
is welcome for many reason, but not least because it 
represents, perhaps, the first movement of the 
pendulum away from architecture for architecture’s 
sake functionalism for academic theory’s sake, and, 
an interior design, from angularity for heaven- 
knows-who’s sake. 

“Somewhere in the present dissatisfaction,” 
comments the Editor, “in such efforts as have been 
made to find a past for architecture as well as a 
future—a past that is also a present in which sound- 
ness of construction and simplicity of plan are not 
divorced from humanist considerations—there are 
the makings of a trend in which artistry and function 
will play a more balanced part than in recent 
years.” 

It is time. The Studio Year Book is not an 
inappropriate place to issue a call to architects 
and especially young architects to consider their 
work in relation not merely to line or to form, but to 
the human needs they serve and the human environ- 
ment of which they are part. Numerous illustra- 
tions give point to each section: the exterior, 
halls and staircases, the living room, the dining-room, 
the bedroom, the bathroom, the kitchen, pottery and 
glass, metalware, lighting, furniture, and textiles 
are all dealt with while Miss Esther Meynell contri- 
butes a running commentary to each section express- 
ing cogently a woman’s point of view. Those with 
large incomes and those with small will find much 
that is helpful in this volume, while those who are 
interested in trend and style will find it indispensable. 


CAMPBELL MACFIE 


The Complete Poems of Ronald Campbell -Macfie. 
Humphrey Toulmin. 8s. 6d. 


N another age Ronald Campbell Mactie would have 

been more highly appraised as a poet than 
contemporary criticism would allow. But in his 
lifetime he sang his songs and they were heard by, 
and gave joy to, a few: now that he is dead the 
proof that there are still some who treasure his 
works is to be found in the publication of the 
complete poems. Mr. Humphrey Toulmin is 
deserving of great thanks for giving this degree of 
permanence to a poet who, though not caviare to 
the general, was in tune with the perennial themes 
and the cadences of poetry, and therefore out of 
tune with much that is modern: Ronald Campbell 
Macfie could not, for the life of him, have returned 
to the metaphysics of Donne to keep pace with any 
fashion. His themes are old as poetry itself: his 
lines, full of music. Derivative, if you like, but 
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why should one quarrel with a derivation which 
embodies the strains of Shelley and Byron and 
Burns no less than those unnamed poets whose 
Keltic songs have still the power to awaken the 
sense of beauty and of suffering, which is the essence 
of all human art ? 

The book, by the way, is a model of the typo- 
grapher’s art: it deserved a better binding. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Parkways and Land Values. By John Nolen and 
Henry V. Hubbard. Harvard University Press. 
Humphrey Milford, London. 6s. 


N any scheme of national planning the parkway 
li: bound to take a very large place, and this 
book represents an exhaustive study of existing 
American parkways and their effects on land 
values, the distribution of population, and their 
value as a factor for decentralisation. It is a book 
which any planner specially interested in this 
part of the subject cannot afford to ignore. There 
are many illustrations and specific studies of the 
parkways of Boston, Mass., and the Boston Metro- 
politan District; the parkways of Kansas City, 
Mo.; and the parkways of Westchester County, 
N.Y. Mr. Hubbard is chairman of Harvard 
University Department of Regional Planning. 
Mr. Nolen’s death while this book was in process 
was a severe loss to the planning movement in the 
United States, of which he was a pioneer. 


The Science of Town Planning. By H. W. Crowther- 
Green, D.Sc. Stockwell, London. 2s. 6d. 


M* CROWTHER-GREEN, who is_ Engineer 
and Surveyor to the Kidsgrove Urban 
District Council, here endeavours to outline the 
principles and procedure of Town Planning and, 
in a prefatory note, he expresses the hope that the 
book will be of value to candidates preparing 
for professional examination in which the subject 
is required. Brief chapters are devoted to Interim 
Development, Memorandum, the Draft Scheme, 
Communications, Zoning, Open Spaces, and Stages 
in the Preparation of a Scheme. 


Education for Citizenship. By Ernest Barker. 
Oxford University Press, London. Is. 


gapooiy ERNEST BARKER submitted 
this paper as a lecture to the University of 
London Institute of Education. His theme is that 
“if you don’t educate for citizenship . . . you are 
inviting trouble . . . when your state is confronted, 
as it is today, by complicated problems of economic 
planning within, and of international policy with- 
out ...’’ Thoughtful, lucid, restrained, it is an 
essay admirable in its temper and remarkable in its 
approach to the philosophical background of good 
citizenship. Its theme is the theme of the 
Areopagitica : 


This is true liberty, when free-born men 
Having to advise the public may speak free. 
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THE VILLAGE AND THE INN 


The Rising Sun. A Study of Inn Signs. By H. T. 
Sherlock. Basil Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford. 
7s. 6d. 


HOSE who are interested in the origin of things, 

and especially in the beginnings of village life 
in England, will find this a very attractive volume. 
It has, indeed, only one serious defect: it treats 
of a subject eminently suited to illustration and 
yet there are none. If that omission entails an 
effort of imagination on the part of the reader, 
Mr. Sherlock, by the lucidity of his descriptions, 
helps a lot. The close inter-relation of the early 
church with the early market, and of both with the 
early inn are clearly shown, and the ordered history 
of the early settlements takes on a new and fascinat- 
ing interest. The dominating position of the village 
church, the author explains, is due not to the town- 
planning of the men who created the village, but to 
the fact that the site was, in many cases, a meeting- 
place before village life began. 


Goodbye, West Country. By Henry Williamson. 
(Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 


HE author of “ Tarka the Otter’’ here says 
farewell to Devon, which he is quitting for 
Norfolk. The pattern is a day to day account 
of his last twelve months there but, in reality, 
it is much more. It is an analysis, pointed with 
anecdote, of the writer, and an exposition of his 
faith. Claiming community of sensibility with 
T. E. Lawrence, he then likens Lawrence to Hitler— 
which is pretty tough luck on Lawrence. But the 
book is never dull and, though one may fiercely 
disagree with much of its incoherent political 
philosophy, there are many of those supremely clever 
sketches of wild life—of red deer and badger, 
otter and salmon, and blue-bottles. What curious 
psychology is it that makes the author enjoy 
putting blue-bottles in a spider’s web or watching 
the spider devour its prey? That is not merely a 
rhetorical question, it is is an indication that the 
self-portraiture here is unusually faithful. 





A POCKET DIGEST 


A‘ interesting little illustrated journal, ‘ The 
Architect’s World,’”’ a monthly digest, small 
enough to fit into the pocket, has reached us this 
month from America. Produced in the belief that 
the architect is a person interested in a wide variety 
of subjects, the February and March numbers 
contain short articles on Architectural Criticism, 
Low Rent Housing, Sculpture for the Apex Building, 
The Education of a Decorator, and Bold De- 
centralisation. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Diary of a Housing Manager. By Abraham Goldfeld. 
National Association of Housing Officials. Chicago. 
USEFUL contribution to the science of housing estate 
management in diary form covering a period of ten 
years. The reader has the feeling of participating in 
the life of the Laranburg project here described. 


Britain and ihe Beast. Edited by Clough Williams-Ellis. 
Readers Union. J. M. Dent & Sons). Price 2s. 6d. 
Brararx and the Beast, which appeared last year 

at 10s. 6d., and was so well reviewed, has now been 
published in an attractive and well illustrated form by 
the Readers Union at the remarkably cheap price of 2s. 6d. 
Those who are interested in the problems of planning and 
the preservation of the countryside, should not fail to 
read this very provocative series of essays, written by 
such eminent people as Lord Horder, Prof. Patrick Aber- 
crombie, Clough Williams-Ellis, J. M. Keynes, and many 
others. . 


Hints for Platform and Parliamentary Speaking. By Arthur 
Ponsonby. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 2s. 
vg PONSONBY has a title to write such a book as 
this, and has done it uncommonly well. Great oratory 
is to-day at a discount, but effective platform speaking 
is an asset to anyone and to any movement with which one 
happens to be connected. Members of the public-speaking 
class, conducted under the auspices of the London Planning 
Group, would sfind this a useful supplement to their 
instruction. 


The Municipal Year Book and Encyclopaedia of Local 


Government Administration, 1938. (The Municipal Journal, © 


Ltd. 30s.). 
ond most valuable handbook the Municipal Year 

Book has appeared this year in a revised and con- 
siderably enlarged form. Of its fifty sections, forty-one 
deal with the most important branches of administration, 
while nine cover the descriptive records of authorities and 
the names and addresses of Councils and Chief Offcers in 
the different classifications of authorities in the British 
Isles. 

There are important sections dealing with Town and 
Country Planning, Housing, Public Health Services, Land 
Drainage, etc., and there is also a comprehensive section on 
Local Government developments in 1937 followed by a 
review of all the principal law cases of last year affecting 
Local Government and details of the chief legislation of the 
last Parliamentary session. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Kingsley Wood, in the general preface, 
contrasts conditions prevailing now with those which 
existed in 1897 when the Year Book was first published. 

The Rt. Hon. Leslie Burgin contributes a foreword to the 
Roads and Transport section—a section which has been 
extended and includes a new feature giving details of the 
personnel, etc., of the Highway Committees. 





PERIODICALS 


Journal of R.I.B.A, : 

Jan. 10. ‘‘ The Case for a Learned Society,”’ by E. J. 
Carter (Librarian Editor, R.I.B.A.). 

Jan. 24. A Review of the Mars Exhibition. 

Feb. 7. The President’s Address to Students. 
“Architecture and the Next Slump ’’—A 
debate. 

“ The Control of Design under Town Planning ”’ 
(A Memorandum by the Public Relations 
Committee and Correspondence thereon be- 
tween the Minister of Health and R.I.B.A. 
Council). 

“Problems of a Rural Practice,’ by Edwin 
Gunn, A.R.I.B.A. 
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Journal of T.P.I.: 
Feb. “The Planning of a County,” by W. R. 
Davidge, F.R.I.B.A. 
‘National Development Planning,” by A. R, © 
Galbraith, F.R.S.E. 
The Architect and Building News : 
Feb. 25. ‘‘ The Training of an Architect,’’ by H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel, P.R.I.B.A. ; 
Mar. 25. ‘‘ Speculative House Building,’’ by Stanley C. ¥ 
Ramsey, F.R.I.B.A. 7 
The Builder : 4 
Jan. 7. ‘ Planning and Productivity,” by Miss J. F. 


Adburgham (at Town Planning Institute 7 


Meeting). 
Feb. 18. Cottage Homes at Little Bedwyn, Wiltshire. 
Mar. 25. ‘‘ The Use and Misuse of Building Materials,” 
by A. E. Richardson, A.R.A., V.-P.R.I.B.A, 
‘Planning a City,” by R. M. Finch (Meeting 
of T.P.I.). 3 


Architectural Design and Construction : 
Feb. Plan for the Westward Drift. 
Church Buildings Supplement. 
Mar. ‘Civil Defence,’’ by Sidney Webster and 
Digby Firth. 
Cinemas Supplement. 
Scottish Municipal Journal : 
Feb. “Replanning Scottish Towns,”’ by Gilbert 
McAllister. 
The Journal of the Chartered Surveyors Institute : 
Mar. “ Town Planning in London,” by G. Leslie J 
Head, M.Inst. R.A. 


The Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute : = 
Jan. “Slum Clearance in Small Areas: Future @ 
Outlook,’”’ by James T. Unwin. 


P.E.P. Broadsheet : 
Jan. 11. ‘‘ No Need for a Slump.”’ 
Feb. 22. ‘‘ Regionalism and Location of Industry.”’ 
‘“‘ The Economics of Location.” 
Scots Town and Country Councillor : 
‘‘ Welwyn Garden City,’”’ by C. B. Purdom and 
C. W. Foz. 
‘“The Requirements of Modern Housing,”’ by 
Sir Miles E. Mitchell. 


Social Science Review : 
Jan. Report of the Commissioner for Special Areas. 





AMERICAN JOURNALS 


The Planners’ Journal : : <a 
Jan.-Feb. ‘‘ Modern wholesale Produce Terminal Facili- 
ties for the Larger Cities,’’ by George V. Branch. 
“Neglected Fundamentals of Planning,’ by 
F. J. Osborn. 
The American City : 
Jan. ‘The Small City and Town Become Industry- 
Conscious—Pt. I.,’’ by Asa Knowles. 
Feb. ‘The Small City and Town Become Industry- 
Conscious—Pt. II.,’’ by Asa Knowles. 
Mar. “City Planning Should Include School Plant 
Planning,’ by N. L. Engelhardt. 


National Municipal Review : ‘ - 
Mar. ‘“Must Traffic Creep in City Streets,’’ by 
Maxwell Halsey. 


Public Management : aa 
Jan. “Measurement of City Planning,’ by C. E. 
Ridley and H. A. Simon. 
‘A Plan for Community Living,” by R. 
Braden. 
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